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You don’t negotiate wages 





— you produce them 





is WAGES were a matter of negoti- 
ation, we’d all negotiate ourselves 
a million dollars a year. But it isn’t 


that simple. 


‘ou produce something; it is sold. 
That selling price has to include the 
cost of the material you used; it has to 
include taxes to support your govern- 
ment; it has to include a small—a very 


small—amount needed to keep your 
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company in business. The rest is 


your wage. 


If you produce more, there is obvi. 
ously more for you. If you produce less, 


there is of course less for you. 


You decide your wage by your pro- 
duction. And you decide something 
more—the security of your job. Theff 
less you produce, efficiently, the more 
it costs. The more it costs, the fewer 
people there are who will buy it. The 
fewer people who buy it, the less { 
demand for your work—the less secure 
your job. You are seeing that right now 


in this buyers’ strike against high costs. 
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Prices and wages and job security 


are a question of efficient production. 





One reason most 


fires are out 


before you get there 


Koroseal 2s a typical B. F. Goodrich development 


ew wonder why you haven’t seen 
lately as many fires as you gaped 
at, as a kid? 

One reason is that washers in fire 
hose couplings used to be rubber 
which soon hardened so couplings had 
to be tightened by a wrench to keep 
them from leaking. This took time, 
and firemen say the first few seconds 
they're at a fire can make the differ- 
ence between a quick out or a holo- 
Caust. 

B.F.Goodrich men are experts in 
fre hose—it was the company’s first 


product. But no one could make these 
washers stay live and flexible for a 
-quick, easy seal. Then B.F.Goodrich 
developed Koroseal flexible synthetic, 
with the flexibility of rubber plus in- 
finitely better age resistance. 

Washers of Koroseal were made 
and tested—and now are standard 
equipment in hundreds of cities. Be- 
cause the Koroseal stays live and flex- 
ible, a hose coupling can be spun tight 
by hand, in half the time required by 
a wrench. Hose equipped with Koro- 
seal washers or gaskets gets into action 


quicker — water gets on the fire sooner 
—more fires are kept under control. 

These qualities of Koroseal — per- 
manently waterproof, highly flexible, 
resistant to age—are only some of 
its many advantages which manufac- 
turers for homes and industry are us- 
ing to improve their products. We'll 
be glad to examine with you its pos- 
sibilities for your products, too. The 


B. F.Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Korosea!—-Trade{Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


B.E Goodrich 


Knroseal flame synthelic 
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EADING engineers and designers 
prefer SLEEVE TYPE BEAR- 
INGS for numerous reasons. They have 
learned from experience the many distinct 
advantages gained when the right bearing 
is properly installed. In some applications, 
their reasons are strictly economic, such as 
low initial cost ... quick assembly .. . easy 
replacement. It might be toughness... 
ability to carry heavy loads... to withstand 
shock and impact. Again it is quiet operation 
. smooth, silent performance. It may be 
precision . . . fine workmanship. . . adherence 
to close tolerance. It might be all of these 
characteristics . . . and more. 
; While these many factors govern the selec- 
tion of the right type of bearing . . . the 
reasons for choosing the source of supply 
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ASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





ey oS 
rRvice SCHWELLENBACH not only is staying 
ee in Truman’‘s cabinet—he intends also 
to start talking in public for labor. 
Congress has stripped Labor Dept. of the last 
fits “umpire’’ functions (BW—July.5’'47,p6). So 
Ec-hwellenbach feels free to become a partisan. 

He hasn‘t made up his mind how far to go in 
alking about the Taft-Hartley law. Assistant Sec- 
etary John Gibson twice in a week has worried 
publicly about the ‘dire consequences” that may 
stem from the law. 


Schwellenbach’s first speech will come Labor 














Day. 






C. |. O. STEELWORKERS are reversing their 
llinghaafeviews on adequacy of steel capacity for the long 
vjoxcpsfepull. They now favor expansion. 

The union is filing a statement with Sen. Ed. 
Martin’s small business subcommittee that has 
‘Cul fm been poking into the capacity question. It’s indors- 
‘cis, [ving the arguments of United Auto Workers presi- 

ident Walter P. Reuther for more steel. 
an Fe Right after the war, steel union’s attitude was 
ithat new capacity would mean new workers who 
"y BM would threaten job security, come depression. 
«0 fC. |, O. economists now have convinced Phil Mur- 
sicoia M ray it’s sounder strategy to bet on full employment. 












Effective Oct. 1, export controls return on 
‘nox J steel—tighter than ever since the war. 

New regulations don’t permit lumping orders 
| in asking permits. Government O. K. is required 
| not only on country of destination, but also on what 
| each buyer plans to do with the steel. 


H.), 


CROSS-COUNTRY FEUD over whether co-ops 
are ‘unfair competition’’ gets started next week 
under auspices of a House small business subcom- 
mittee. 

In one corner is Rep. Walter Ploeser of Mis- 
souri, anti-co-op chairman of the group; in the 
other, Rep. Wright Patman of Texas. 

: Patman held similar hearings last year when 
} he was chairman, turned in a report encouraging 
J co-ops (BW—Apr.27'46,p74). Ploeser wrote a 
: minority dissent. 

: Return-match hearings start Aug. 22 in 
Greenbelt, Md.—’’Tugwelltown.’’ Ten other cities 
—from Seattle to New York—are on the itinerary. 

Footnote: Ways & Means Committee is send- 
ing two observers along. Rep. Knutson’s commit- 
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tee plans to look into co-op tax issue when it re 
sumes hearings in November. 


WAGE-HOUR ADMINISTRATION is revising 
its regulation defining what jobs are exempt. 

Law exempts executive, administrative, pro- 
fessional workers; local retail help, and outside 
salesmen. But it’s up to Administrator McComb 
to define who fits into these slots. 

McComb named a labor-management com- 
mittee to advise on changes. But N. A. M. and 
Chamber of Commerce members walked out when 
asked to commit their groups. 

Labor members are urging an increase in the 
$30-a-week ‘’floor’’ to classify as an executive. 
Also, there is talk of doing something for outside 
salesmen. 

Prospect: McComb will hold public hearings 
ina few weeks. Then he will rewrite the regulations. 


HIGH BUILDING COSTS are cutting ‘‘frills’’ 
out of veterans’ hospitals. 

VA chief Bradley has told Army engineers to 
redesign the 36 hospitals planned to be started this 
year on which no contracts have yet been let 

Goal: to save $100-million by eliminating 
theaters, other desirable, but not essential, facili- 


ties. 
a 


CORN CROP PROSPECTS can be expected to 
slip down even more from this week’s estimate 
(page 9). 

Effects of the blazing hot weather over the 
Corn Belt in the first half of August won't be com 
puted until the special forecast due Aug. 25. 

This week’s reports—based on prospects as 
of Aug. 1—showed a sharp 111-million bushel 
drop from mid-July. 

Total yield of corn and wheat, however—in- 
cluding carryovers—still figures to be less than 
10% below last year’s record supply. 


NEW BILLY MITCHELL FIGHT is brewing— 
this time with the military aviators on the ‘’Moss- 


back” side. 
Chairman Jerome Hunsacker of N.A.C.A.— 


top civilian flight-research agency—plugs for em- 
phasis on long-range guided missiles, with atom 
warheads. 

Army airplane generals mostly disagree. They 
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still are building long-range, ultraheavy bombers; 
slap down arguments by missile enthusiasts that it 
would be more economical—in lives and money— 
to put wings and engines on big bombs and guide 
them from mother planes. 


Navy, with no interest in heavy bombers, sup- 
ports the missile crowd. 


® The Ball committee overseeing how the Taft- 
Hartley law works has sent two staff men to Detroit 
to dig into what happened on the union-liability 
issue at Ford. They'll check the same point in the 
Murray Corp. strike. But by and large, committee 
won't mix into active disputes. .. . 

@ “’No-shows”’ for airline seats are nearly as bad 
as ever. Competition has kept companies from en- 
forcing rules permitting sale of reservations not 
picked up, penalties on refunds. .. . 

@ You can expect Secretary of Agriculture Ander- 
son to become Democratic National Chairman 
when Hannegan finally resigns in the fall... . 

@ The Netherlands Embassy says you no longer 
need a visa for a short visit to Holland, or to pass 
through Holland. You'll still need a visa, though, 
for a ‘man who came to dinner” trip... . 

® Radio station owners who contract to sell time on 
the air directly to advertising agencies for resale 
to sponsors are flirting with FCC trouble. FCC con- 
siders it illegal. 


ECONOMIC CATALYST 


The Marshall plan studies going on-in Wash- 
ington—how much foreign aid this country can 
afford?—are taking on a significance that goes far 
beyond this question mark. 

These studies are purely political in origin. 
They‘re intended to produce a debaters’ answer to 
G.O.P. plaints that the Marshall plan threatens a 
dangerous drain on U. S. economy. 

A public committee under Secretary of Com- 
merce Harriman is charged with assessing: (1) sur- 
veys of the nation’s material resources made by In- 
terior Secretary Krug’s people; and (2) an analysis 
of price and economic effects of foreign aid by 
Nourse’s economic staff, 

They‘re not likely to prove much about the 
Marshall plan, beyond a dressed-up version of a 
simple statement: For six months now the U S. has 
been exporting even more than it would be called 


6 


on to export under the plan; it hasn‘t hurt too much 
* 


What really is happening, however, is thi: 
The Marshall plan studies are turning into a de. 
tailed examination of America’s domestic postwo; 
economy. 

The studies are being pushed with as much 
enthusiasm as if they were really trying to find ou 
something. They’re absorbing the energies of most 
of the government's best economists. 

The answer: The men who are doing the work 
mostly learned their economic and political alpho. 
bet in a depression climate. This is their first 
chance to stand back and take a collective look at 
the real nature of a booming peacetime economy 

You can expect, as a result, that these studies 
will have much the same catalytic effect on Tru- 
man’s policies in the months ahead as the old 
TNEC hearings had in shaping the New Deal. 


Subreports on many specific phases of the 
studies already are written. Tnese are being tied 
together by the top committees. They will get 
final review by Harriman’s group in October. 

There is a steel study, for example, that 
weighs the influence of exports on current short- 
ages. 

A food study tries to determine whether huge 
crops really are ‘mining the soil.’’ Likely answer: 
They are not. 

A dozen or more similar monographs on tight 
spots in the economic fabric are in the making. 


Final disposition of all this accumulated data 
is still uncertain. 

That gets back into the political side of it— 
how to put the Marshall plan’s best foot forward 
—in terms both of domestic opinion, and of West- 
ern European. 

There may be an elaborate working document 
for private use of Truman’s men and Congress—in 
shaping Marshall plan legislation 

Or, there may be a formal public document. 
There can be both. Buta public report threatens to 
look like a come-and-get-it invitation to Europe 

Whether published or kept only as a guide- 
book, however, this much you can be sure of: 

The Marshall plan studies are bringing to- 
gether a detailed analysis of the U.S. domestic 
economy. The data will become a reference point 
within the Administration for much more than the 
issue for which it is being gathered. 
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©... 270 and 272 PENN 
Single’ temperature or low side 
pressure controls. Also (not 
shown) Series 271 and 273 
PENN “Dual” Controls which 
combine in one unit a temper- 
ature or low side pressure aciu- 
ated mechanism and built-in 
bigh pressure safety cut-out. 


Here’s a control that’s really new, different and bet- ciency, simplicity and dependability. 


ter. It’s the PENN 270 Series Control—the first and 
only control in the refrigeration and air conditioning 
fields that has a load-carrying two-pole switch! 

There seems no end to the application possibil- 
ities of this superior control ... and it assures more 
switch, dollar for dollar, without paying a premium! 
Wherever it is installed, the PENN 270 gives effi- 


Of course, PENN’s ability to produce better con- 
trols is not limited to the refrigeration and air con- 
ditioning industries. In the fields of heating, engines, 
pumps and air compressors, PENN engineering 
knowledge and skill are building automatic controls 
that assure customers more dollar-for-dollar value. 
Penn Electric Switch Co., Goshen, Ind. 

















AUTOMATIC CONTROLS 


FOR HEATING, REFRIGERATION, AIR CONDITIONING, ENGINES, PUMPS AND AIR COMPRESSORS 
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INVITATION 
to INGENUITY 


It takes a lot of ingenuity to make new things out of 
conventional materials. Confront almost any good 
man with a basically new and different material, 
however, and he may bring significant changes 
to a whole industry. 

It's possible for our men to do that because they 
are working with materials which have never been 
made before. They are using those materials to 
do things that no other materials can do. Here's 
an example from the baking industry. 


A new Dow Corning Silicone discovery eliminates the need for 
greasing pans in the commercial baking of bread. Pans 
coated once with DC Pan Glaze give easy release of bread 
for 100 to 400 bokings. 

For generations bakers have had to grease pans 
every time a loaf of bread was baked—and they 
have had to clean charred grease from the pans 
periodically. Pan grease is expensive to buy, 
expensive to apply, and hard to remove. Elimi- 
nating the need for greasing pans is, therefore, 
a revolutionary improvement in the baking 
industry. Use of DC Pan Glaze results in savings 
estimated at millions of dollars a year. 

That's just one example of what happens when a 
good man starts to think in terms of a new and 
different material. The same sort of thing is 
happening to electrical engineers, chemists in the 
rubber, paint, and process industries, aircraft and 
automotive engineers, lubrication engineers and 
maintenance men. 

All of our branch offices are staffed with engineers 
who have had years of experience in helping 
other engineers to adapt Dow Corning Silicones to 
the solution of problems in all sorts of industries. 
Call on one of them, or write for our Catalog No. 
G 1-3. 

DOW CORNING CORPORATION 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York ¢ Chicago ¢ Cleveland « Los Angeles 
Toronto * London « Paris « Stockholm « Oslo 





THE COVER 


Cyrus S. Ching could probably claim 

to have been the heavyweight at the 
speaker's table of more management 
meetings than anybody else in demand 
on the creamed-chicken circuit. This 
week he was winding up his affairs as 
director of industrial and public rela- 
tions for U. S. Rubber Co. Next week 
he will take up his duties as the first 
director of the new Federal Mediation 
& Conciliation Service (page 77). 
e Job on the El—Ching was born in 
Canada in 1876. At 24 he emigrated to 
Boston, enrolled for a night course in 
law at Northeastern University, and 
went to work as a motorman on the Bos- 
ton Elevated Ry. Those who remember 
“Cy” from those days recall that he 
was a good union man and that, tower- 
ing 6 ft., 7 in. above the ground, he 
gave the impression of overpowering 
rather than driving an E] motor. 

Ching’s workplace may have been 

confined, but his natural ambition 
wasn't. Rising job by job he became as- 
sistant to the president of Boston El]. In 
1919 he left the company to join U. S. 
Rubber. 
e Ahead of His Time—Ching was a 
pioneer in labor-relations work. For 
years, he was so far ahead of most man- 
agement thinking on labor problems 
that certain business quarters enter- 
tained the suspicion that he was a 
radical. He has lived to see the doc- 
trines he preached become standard 
business thinking. 

In 1942 conservative Dartmouth 

conferred upon him the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of law. A partial list of 
the other positions he has held indicate 
his wide acceptance by business: presi- 
dent of the American Management 
Assn.; chairman of the Immigration 
Committee of the National Assn. of 
Manufacturers; member of the advisory 
committee of the National Industrial 
Conference Board; industry member 
of the National War Labor Board. 
e “A Straight Guy’—Through all the 
period of his ascending status in indus- 
trial circles, Ching never sacrificed his 
labor contacts nor forfeited the respect 
of his union friends. He held them by 
a quality of rugged honesty, a forth- 
right manner of speaking all of his mind, 
and an earthy humanity which could be 
equally evident in the Union League 
Club or in Union Square. The pre- 
vailing labor estimate of Ching is corny 
but sincere: He’s a straight guy. 
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he Dust — 
Get ty FINE DUS 


It is the fine dust which does the damage, 
The fine dust works its way into the 
bearings and other moving parts of 
machinery and settles widely over plant 
and neighborhood. 


Only the fine dust is injurious to the 
human body. The coarser particles are 
stopped by the nose and mouth; only 
the very fine particles enter the respira- 
tory system. 


A combination of a Sly Dust Filter and a 
cyclone Collector is not uncommon. 
Often the cyclone does not collect the 
fine dust. Then a Sly Filter is added to 
get it all—by filtering the dust-laden 
gir through cloth. 


Sly Dust Collectors are 
not expensive—in 
first cost, maintenance, 
operation. Over 5000 
installations. Ask for 
Bulletin 98 and tell us 
your problem. 


THE W. W. SLY MFG. CO. 


4749 TRAIN AVENUE + CLEVELAND 2, OHI0 


Sly Engineers located in New York ¢ Chicago 
Philadelphia ¢ Detroit « St. Lovis *« Milwaukee 
Torontoe Mi polis ¢ Cincinnati San Francisco 
Rochester « Los Angeles « Houston « Birminghom 





PIONEERS AND LEADERS IN 
Industrial pust CONTROL 
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Midsummer construction is running stronger than had seemed likely 
last spring. Yet gains relative to a year ago aren't too wide. 








Employment gives some idea of this. Contractors had 1,761,000 work- 
ers on their payrolls in June, 1,817,000 in July. Both figures top the 1946 
peak of 1,753,000 recorded in October. 

However, the rise from midwinter low to the July level of employment 
this year and last gives a somewhat different picture. 

The gain in 1946 was 542,000 workers or almost exactly 50%. 

This yéar’s rise was 315,000 or 21%. Of course, we started from a much 


‘higher base this year (1,502,000 against 1,085,000) which distorts the com- 


parison, both in actual numbers and percentagewise. 
e 
Residential construction contract awards rose sharply in June and July 
from disappointing totals earlier in the year. This speaks a bit better for 
the probable number of home-building jobs and the value of work to be put 
in place later this year. 
There won't be anything like a million ‘starts’ in 1947, though. 
oo 
Total civilian employment broke all records again in July. The Bureau 
of the Census count for the week of July 6 to 12 reached 60,079,000. 
That’s 60-million jobs for the second month in a row. It was achieved 
in spite of a moderate decline in agricultural employment. 
But, as in June, the number of jobs didn’t increase as much as the 
number of applicants. Unemployment rose slightly, now is 2,584,000. 
But when schools reopen, some of the unemployed will disappear. 
Actually, a jobless figure under 3-million is quite remarkable. The 
civilian labor force is 2Y2-million over a year ago and total civilian employ- 
ment is up by 21%4-million. 














. 
One thing to remember about midsummer employment and output: 
More people are getting paid vacations these days than ever before. 
July employment therefore is high relative to hours worked and output. 








The actual number of people at work during the July survey week this 
year was 2-million below June although employment was 55,000 higher. 
. 

Business activity declined about 5% from March to June, manufactur- 
ing employment dipped a quarter of a million, but personal income rose. 

This is a testimonial to activity outside manufacturing. More jobs in 
other lines plus the generally higher pay levels were big factors. Higher 
income for farmers accounted for the rest of the gain. 

Personal income in June is estimated at the annual rate of $193-billion 
by the Dept. of Commerce. That's $1.2-billion above the peak in March 
when factory employment and output hit their postwar highs. 

* 

World food prospects now depend very heavily on Corn Belt weather. 

Up to a certain point, a fine hay crop can help make up for deterioration 
in corn harvest prospects. But, beyond that point, wheat will be called on to 
make up deficiencies in livestock and poultry feed. 

U. S. wheat supplies total about 1,510,000,000 bu. this season (new 
crop plus carryover of 83-million bu.). Of that, we have promised to export 
nearly 500-million bu. Those promises would go aglimmering if we should 
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run into a year such as 1943 when wheat diverted to livestock feeding totaled 


nearly half a billion bu. 
ws 


Showers and promises of showers up to the middle of this week hadn’t 
done much to relieve the drought in leading corn states. In fact, most areas 
had nothing more than what your grandfather called a little old nubbin 
stretcher, not a pour-down rain. 


Thus this year’s corn crop has been subjected to just about everything 
—the wet spring, late planting and weeding, midsummer drought. 


All we need to round out the abuse is early frost. In any event, it’s the 
best chance yet for hybrid corn to prove itself; if it can produce this year, it 
can just about stand anything. 














a 

This week's official estimate of the corn crop doesn’t mean a thing. It 
considers condition as of Aug. 1. That takes in only the first half of the hot, 
dry spell; the mid-August estimate will be much closer. 

But the thing to watch is the daily weather map. If we have widespread 
rains over this week end, the midmonth report will be out of date before it is 
issued just as was that for Aug. 1. 

How rapidly the crop outlook can change is obvious from the three esti- 
mates to date: as of July 1, 2,613,000,000 bu.; July 15, 2,770,000,000 bu.; 
Aug. 1, 2,660,000,000 bu. 





Dollar shortages abroad, which threaten to curtail our exports (page 
15), don’t seem to be worrying the Dept. of Agriculture. 

It not only is going ahead with this season's export program, it is also 
asking for a 1948 wheat acreage as large as this year’s. 

This denotes confidence that loans will be available for Western Eur- 
ope’s food needs in 1947 and 1948. 

But there had better be no slips. Export markets can dry up suddenly. 
Britain isn’t buying much cigarette tobacco from us this year and prices in 
early auctions are 3¢ to 6¢ a |b. below last year. 

fe 

Cotton is having its troubles. First came the year’s initial government 
crop estimate which was 250,000 bales above trade expectations. Then 
Britain announced “‘postponement”’ of cotton purchases. 

Result was a fairly sharp spill in raw cotton prices here. 

That, in turn, was followed by reduced inquiry for textiles in New York's 
Worth Street market. Thus the budding comeback in cotton textile opera- 
tions has been at least temporarily slowed down. 

+ 

Add reviving industries: The jewelry trade, hard put for about a year, 

has been showing signs of returning life. That has been a factor in the 














stronger silver prices these last few days. 
* 


Presidential veto of the measure to provide subsidies on nonferrous 
metal production (page 32) raises an unusual wage situation. 

Zine producers in the Tri-State area of Missouri, Kansas, and Oklahoma 
say they can’t operate without subsidies, must find a means of paring costs. 
One way they are talking about is a cut in wages. 

A few weeks ago, workers in these mines were demanding more money 
—demands which they shelved when the old subsidy plan lapsed June 30. 
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More than 2500 pins — each an im- 
mediate and convenient source of supply 


for quality lubricants and fuels, 


Every Pin a wholesale supply point 
- to serve all your plants, wherever located 





TEXACO OFFERS YOU through its nation-wide uniform quality products and the cooperation and 
network of Wholesale Supply Points: services of skilled Texaco Lubrication Engineers. 
FOR QUICK ACTION call the nearest of Texaco’s 


GREATER ECONOMY through centralized pur- 
more than 2500 Wholesale Supply Points or 


chasing control and One Sales Agreement. : 
write The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 


INCREASED OUTPUT and reduced costs—through Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


The Texas Company 
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U.S. Exports: End of a Boom 


Britain's dollar crisis—and import cutbacks—are only the 


' beginning. Nearly every other country will feel the squeeze, con- 
centrate on production at home. Marshall plan cannot stem the tide. 


The British crisis that unfolded this 
week is the beginning of the end of 
the export boom in the United States. 
| And the effects on industry in this 
country may be a good deal heavier than 
a casual look at the export totals would 


i suggest. 


The reasons for Britain’s distress are 
essentially simple (BW —Aug.9’47,p85): 


A combination of disappointing produc- 


© tion at home and rising prices all over 


the world has forced it to pay out 
far more cash than it intended for 
imports—especially for imports from 
the U.S. Now Britain is running out of 
dollars. Even with the most rigid 
austerity program, it can look forward 
to little chance of making ends meet 
unless the United States grants it addi- 
tional credit. 

¢ Others Suffer Too—Britain isn’t alone 
in its grim predicament. Practically 
every other country that trades with the 


U.S. is suffering from the same disease 
) ina greater or lesser degree (box, page 
5 16). 


In the second quarter of 1947, the 


| U.S. was shipping goods out at an 


5 


; annual rate of $16-billion a year. Its 
| imports were running less than $6-bil- 
' lion a year. That means that the world 
. was chewing into its dollar balances, 


U.S. loan credits (and, in some cases, 
gold stocks) at the staggering rate of 
$10-billion a year. And this doesn’t 
count the extra drain resulting from the 
“invisibles”—shipping charges, services, 
return on investments. 

¢ Prime Example—Britain’s case is worth 
closer study. For not only is Britain one 
of our best customers, but the meas- 
ures it has taken are the measures 
other countries will have to take as 
the dollar scarcity begins to close in 
on them. 

Under the existing import program, 
Britain faced a $2-billion deficit in its 
balance of payments in the year begin- 
ning July 1, 1947. Not all of this was 
the result of direct purchases from the 
U.S. But a large part of the deficit 
in trade with other countries might 
have to be paid off in dollars. For, under 
the “convertibility” clauses of the U. S. 
loan agreement, Britain is pledged to 
give dollars for sterling arising from cur- 


rent transactions if the owners want 
them. 

Britain’s direct buying from this 

country hit an average annual rate of 
$1.2-billion during the first six months 
of 1947. Toward the end of the period, 
it was running a good deal higher than 
the average. 
e Total Exports—Here is the way total 
U.S. exports to the United Kingdom 
for the first half year look, broken down 
= major categories (millions of dol- 
ars): 


Foodstuffs ..... 3 ae 
Inedible animal and vegetable 
products ; 77.3 
Vextile fibers and manufactures 0.9 
Wood and paper. 29.4 
Nonmetallic minerals 61.4 
Metals and manufactures 92.4 
Chemicals and related products 20.0 
All other ..... 22.6 
(| Oe 607.3 


lo cut down the gap in its balance 
of payments, the British government 
hopes to trim more than $600-million 
off imports in the coming year. It also 
expects to save another $200-million on 
the expenses of Britain’s overseas mili- 
tary establishment. And it is trying des- 
perately to increase exports to the hard- 
currency countries. 
e More Help—Together with the $1- 
billion left from the U.S. loan, the 








J. Arthur Rank 


Hollywood Slaps Back—and Hits Rank 


The wide and profitable distribu- 


J. Arthur Rank, Britain’s movie 
colossus, found himself in the cross- 
fire this week as Eric Johnston 
touched off Hollywood’s counterat- 
tack against Britain’s 75% “foreign” 
film tax (page 103). 

Spokesman for U. S. producers, 
Johnston announced Hollywood's 
ban on film exports to Great Britain; 
and the inference was clear that 
British film exports might get the 
brush off from distributors here. 

Rank’s position is uncomfortable. 








Eric A. Johnston 


tion of Rank’s films here is based 
mainly on reciprocity. In England 
he needs a steady flow of U. S. 
films to maintain his vast theater 
chain. Reason: Of 465 feature films 
shown last year in Britain, 328 were 
Hollywood's. 

At midweek the 
ment, weighing the 
earnings in Britain 
lesser dollar credit, 
pat. 


Attlee govern- 
fat U. S. film 
against Rank’s 
was standing 




















exports and U.S. imports. 


* Import Balance. 





Widening Export-Import Gap 


The immediate cause of the world 
dollar crisis is the gap between U.S. 
It has 
been widening for the past year. 
Here is the way average monthly U.S. 


-——1946 Average Monthly Rate— -——1947 Average Monthly Rate 

Ex ports Imports Balance Ex ports Imports Balance 

North America $211.9 $137.3 $74.6 $322.4 $174.6 $147.8 
South America 96.0 91.2 4.8 205 .3 104.3 101.0 
Asia ; 111.9 75.6 36.3 166.9 97.6 69.3 
Australia 9.7 15.3 —5.6* 22.9 17.1 5.8 
Africa 40.7 25.5 15.2 67.7 23.9 43.8 
Europe 341.4 66.3 275.1 477.8 62.0 415.8 
United Kingdon 7.3 13.0 58.3 104.1 16.4 87.7 
France : : 59.3 5.2 54.1 76.9 4.6 ye 
Italy ee 30.9 5.7 23.2 47.4 3.7 43.7 
Belgium-Luxemb bourg ; 23.3 6.4 16.9 38.8 4.6 34.2 
Denmark 3.2 0.4 2.8 7.9 0.6 7.3 
Greece $1.9 2.0 9.9 16.2 1.9 14.3 
Iceland 1.0 0.5 0.5 1.6 0.3 1.3 
Eire ee 0.2 2.4 6.6 0.2 6.4 
Netherlands 18.5 1.9 16.6 33.8 1.8 32.0 
Norway 6.6 1.1 5.5 is8* 1.6 122 
Portugal 5.0 1.9 3.1 8.2 2.0 6.2 
Sweden. iva 3.9 13.3 37.5 5.0 32.5 
Switzerland 9.0 8.2 0.8 16.3 re | 9.2 
Turkey 3.1 5.7 —2.6* 7.3 6.6 0.7 
Austria 3.8 0.1 3.7 4.3 0.2 4.1 
Total all countries 811.6 411.2 400.4 1,262.8 479.4 783.4 


exports to the 16 Marshall plan coun- 
tries and to the rest of the world 
compared with U.S. imports from 
them in 1946 and in the first five 
months of 1947 (millions of dollars): 








savings that the government hopes to 
make. could pull the country through 
the better part of the coming year. But 
the government has made it plain that 
Britain will have to get still more help 


from the U.S 
its own feet again. 
Vig e exports, 
will bear the brunt of Britain’s 


especially food exports, 


before it can stand on 


s attempt 


to cut down the drains on its dollar 


resources. 
e Food Cutbacks—In food, 
g 
\ 


575-million annually 


the British 
sovernment proposes to chop about 
off over-all im- 


ports from hard-currency countries. The 


British say 


that they will not disturb 


“bulk long-term contracts for staple 


from hard-currency 


foodstuffs” 


tries. 


coun- 
This means that Canada will con- 


tinue to ship wheat, bacon, milk and 


cheese, as _ before. 
buying meat in the 
scem safe. 
on imports of foodstuffs from the U.S. 


Arrangements for 
Argentine likewise 
So most of the cut will fall 


Other areas supplying food to the 


United Kingdom—Australia, 


New Zea- 


land, Eire, and Denmark, for instance— 
are not considered. hard-currency coun- 
tries. Technically they have the right 
to convert their sterling into dollars. 
But Britain has informal understandings 
with them that will limit the drain on 


its dollar supply. 


e Timber and Oil—In timber, the Brit- 
ish will cut imports by some $40-million 


a year. 


It isn’t clear yet how much of 


this will fall on U.S. shipments, but a 
fair guess is that they will be halved. In 
petroleum the cut will run to $16-mil- 


16 


lion a year, but U.S. exports probably 
won't bear more than a fraction of it. 
Consumer goods imports are ticketed 
for a $20-million slash, most of it com- 
ing in purchases from the U.S. 

Imports of iron and steel, machinery, 

and other producers goods won’t be 
cut except as a last resort. The whole 
aim of the British program is to build 
up its industry—even though it means 
cutting consumption—and thus to raise 
its capacity to export. 
e Other Countries—As_ the dollar 
squeeze gets tighter and tighter, other 
countries will have to take similar steps. 
In general, they will follow Britain’s 
pattern. That is, they will try to cut 
imports for current consumption and 
maintain—as far as they can—imports of 
capital and industrial equipment. 

The final effects on U.S. exports still 
are not clear. Sixteen countries (includ- 
ing Britain) hope to get substantial help 
from the U.S. under the Marshall plan. 
Until they get their requests in, no one 
will know what they plan to buy with 
the additional credit. But they already 
have made it plain that one of the big- 
gest items will be food. Hence, directly 
or indirectly, Marshall plan grants will 
bolster exports of food as well as indus- 
trial goods. 
e Limited Advantage—It is easy to ex- 

ree the effects of the Marshall 

an, however. For one thing, it applies 
ay to the 16 European countries— 
and Europe is by no means the only 
customer of the U.S. In the second 
quarter of 1947, the percentage dis- 





tribution of our exports stacked 
this: 


INGER AIMELICS. . oc eek ss oc 
South America ..........<.. 
Europe 
Asia 
Oceania 
Africa 


Marshall plan or no Marsha! 
U.S. exports are due for a drop. 
outside, Marshall plan credits 
run over $5-billion a year. ‘Th: 
more likely to be $3-billion or ‘+44 
lion. But the gap between U.S. expor 
and U.S. imports is running «\y 
$10-billion a year for goods lon 
Counting the invisibles brings it \p t 
about $12-billion. Sooner or later, «& 
ports will have to shrink to atl u 
that gap. And even with the Mars 


plan, that shrinkage is likely to be « 


least $5-billion, probably more. 
e How Big 
what items finally will take the big cut: 
no one can say just how hard the dro 
in exports will hit U.S. industry. Con 
pared with a gross national produ 
running at the rate of $225-billion 
year, exports don’t look particularly in 
pressive. But in some lines they hay 
been taking a substantial slice of pr 
duction. And for the economy as 
whole, they have been just that muc 
extra demand piled on top of an alrea 
inflationary situation, 

In 1946, exports were about 33° 
total wheat distribution, about 13‘ 
food fats and oils, and 8% in 
Foreign buyers took nearly 11% 
rolled steel ‘products in the first * urt 
of 1947, and 21% of trucks and bus 

If the Marshall plan goes throug 
demand for some products may | 
bigger than ever, at least for a whi 
Among the scarce items that the Fu 
pean countries will want in substant: 
quantities are sheet and _ strip ste 
freight cars, conveyor belting, elect 
motors, fertilizers, and alkalis. 

The one group that might as w 
write off a large slice of its export m 
ket and forget about it is the luw 
and semiluxury lines. 


PARKING ANSWER 


The parking-space shortage 1! 
plagues many U. S. communities is fin 
ing a solution in Baltimore. A new fou 

story building to be erected by Guilfoi 

Realty Co. will house both offices an 
automobiles. Three floors of office spac 
will front the four garage levels. 

Firms renting offices in ‘the $100,00 
building will be assigned parking are 
on their respective floors. The remai 
der of the space will be used by a ca’ 
renting agency, also owned by Guilford 

e idea is not new. The Fishe 
Bldg. is Detroit, built in 1928, contain 
11 garage floors. 


‘Pe 
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a Cut?—Without knowing 
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5 Now it’s the worsted and woolen 
nills that are starting a trek to the 
Routh, 

i In rayon and cotton (BW—Nov.30 
46,p19) the shift has been clear for 
Rome time. (Last week it was under- 
cored again when New Englanders 
estily eyed the news that Nashua Mfg 
Lo., subsidiary of ‘Textron, intends to 
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Turtail its Nashua, N. H., operations, 


e 
ft ay expand below the Mason-Dixon 
mine or in Puerto Rico.) But with 


Hvorsteds and woolens it’s something 
d Cw. 

Concern—So far the movement hasn’t 
town into an all-out exodus—nothing 
ke the cotton and rayon ‘shift. But it 
has been large enough to stir up concern 

iin New E ngland textile centers. 
; Some shifting of wool operations 
grom Northeast to South is of the 
Putand-out type. More important, 
Mowever, is construction of brand-new 
Papacity. 

What New Englanders fear, of 
ourse, is the day when a declining tex- 

ile market forces cutbacks of long 
Muration in woolens and_ worsteds. 
alhen, they well know, Qld mills will 
be the first to shut down; the new, 


i 
§ 
z 
hs 


{ tg southern mills will have the 
ee de 
The Reasons—Wool people are going 
uith for much the same reasons that 
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‘ YEW VIRGINIA woolen mill: James Lees & Sons of Bridgeport, Pa., follows a trend. 


More Textiles Move South 


| Worsted, woolen mills join trek started by rayons, and 
tottons. No mass exodus, but trend has New England jittery. Reason 
ior moving is lower labor costs; process changes a factor, too. 


prompted cotton and rayon people. 
Principal one is lower labor costs. In 
the Southeast, wage scales average about 
20% below the over-all average for the 
New England states, about 15% under 
the Middle Atlantic average (1946 fig- 
ures). 

The Textile Workers Union (C.I.O.), 

of course, is making this North-South 
wage differential one of its targets. 
A drive for wage increases in the South 
will be planned at the T W.U.A. an- 
nual meeting in Rome, Ga., Aug. 17. 
Ammunition for this drive includes 
the recent 5¢-an-hour wage boost given 
in New England textile mills But 
southern mills are not extensively or- 
ganized. (Example: Georgia has 225 
mills; 21 are unionized, 15 have umon 
contracts.) Moreover, many mills are 
not operating to capacity; some are 
closed. 
e American System—There is another 
reason, in additéon to the wage differ- 
ential, for wool textile expansion in the 
South: The so-called American system 
for production of worsteds is making 
it possible for cotton mills to turn out 
worsteds. For this American system 
utilizes cotton-type equipment; cotton 
spinning machinery can be adapted 
to turn out worsted yarn without too 
much difficulty. 

The American system requires only 


five processes in spinning, against seven 
or nine in the older Bradford and 
French systems. Fewer supervisory 
workers are needed, less-skilled employ 
ees can be used. What’s more, its 
backers claim, the end product is not 
only cheaper but more uniform in 
quality. 

Increasing competition from this 
source may force worsted people to 
shift at least some production to the 
American system. The South has the 
great preponderance of cotton equip- 
ment; so such a shift would bring 
even more northern worsted people 
into that section. 

e Examples—Here are some important 
examples of firms with new southern 
interests: 

Deering, Milliken & Co. has four 
projects under way. ‘This major opera- 
tor, with a chain of mills in the South 
and North, has built three new plants 
—a worsted spinning mill at McCor- 
mick, S. C., a weaving mill at Johnston, 
S. C., and a finishing plant addition 
at the present Excelsior Mills at Union, 
S. C. ‘The McCormick mill has 20,000 
spindles and employs about 300 per- 
sons; the Johnston mill will have 114 
broad worsted looms and 300 em- 
ployees. 

Fourth project of Deering, Milliken 
is production of wool-rayon fabrics at 
its Abbeville (S. C.) mill. 

J. P. Stevens & Co., another big tex- 
tile factor, has moved its worsted divi- 
sion from Peace Dale, R. I., to Rock- 
ingham, N. C. Here a new plant is 
expected to go into operation next 
month. Result is less employment at 
Peace Dale, though Stevens says_ it 
expects to make this up by expanding 
the size of the operations that are re- 
maining there. 


Stevens also is building a woolen 
mill in Dublin, Ga. 
James Lees & Sons Co., Bridgeport, 


Fa., is completing a $3-million plant 
at Glasgow, Va., for spinning and dye- 
ing woolen yarn for carpet-making (pic- 
ture, above). 

Meantime, plans to pare northern 
cotton-mill operations give New Eng- 
landers the jitters. No date has been 
set for Nashua’s cutback, but Textron’s 
president, Royal Little, has told Nashua 
citizens of the plan in general terms. 
He said: Insufficient labor force held 
the mill to 50% of effective capacity 
during the war boom when other tex- 
tile mills were humming; utility costs 
are higher than in the South: labor 
is less efficient, and the taxes are much 
greater. 

e Effect—As Little sees it, the shift will 
reduce employment from the present 
4.000 to around 2,500, cut the annual 
payroll from $8-million to $5-million. 
But even this would be contingent on 
proper “cooperation” from Nashuans. 
This “cooperation” would assure the 
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company a more or less free hand in 
reorganizing operations, including se- 
lection of personnel and determination 
of workloads for employees. (Little 
complained there are “enormous work- 
load differentials” between the North 
and the South.) 


deal—aimed more at 
integration than expansion—Reeves 
Bros., New York, bought the Eagle & 
Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga. The 
plant turns out colored cotton fabrics, 
has an annual capacity of 35- to 40- 
million yards of cloth, employs 2,000. 


In another 


Food Prices Will Stay High 


Despite two investigations, no cut in eating costs is ex- 
pected. Main reason: Bad weather means short corn crop which 
bumper wheat crop can’t offset because of foreign relief. 


Every businessman has an important 
stake in retail food prices. For one 
thing, they are a clew to what wage de- 
mands his employees might make. For 
another, the more money consumers 
must spend on food, the less they are 
likely to spend on manufactured prod- 
ucts. 

Last week both the Democratic Ad- 
ministration and the Republican Con- 
gress started out on vigorous cam- 
paigns. ‘I'he aim of both: to find out if 
consumer prices were too high. But 
none of this activity is going to have 
much effect on food. Businessmen can 
be certain that food prices are going to 
stay high. 

e The Weather—There are more rea- 
sons than just inflationary pressure. The 
weather, for example, has been bad, is 
ng ag affecting crop prospects (page 

In mid-August, estimates were that 
side year’s corn crop will be short. That 
inevitably will mean higher prices for 
meats, dairy, and milling products— 
the heaviest segments, volume- wise, of 
retail sales. 

Another bumper wheat crop is due to 
be harvested. But that won’t be enough 
to take up the feed market slack if corn 
is short: The U. S. must cover its for- 
eign relief commitments with wheat 
and flour. 
® Cauned Goods—It is beginning to 
look as though even canned goods will 
be in short supply. Only recently, can- 
ners and distributors were worried about 
surpluses (BW —Aug.9’47,p57). But 
early packs this year have been seriously 
short of goals. Apparently, canners will 
soon find a ready market for their pro- 
duce—and at high prices. 

Meanwhile, there have been a num- 
ber of new price rises during the past 
week. Roasters of coffee boosted their 
prices 1¢ per Ib., on the heels of simi- 
lar advances by the big national brand 
sellers. Canned pineapple products 
went up 10%. About the only bright 
spots are soaps and shortenings. Leading 
sellers sliced from 22% to 25% off last 
spring’s price peaks. 

e Thorough—Although the cards are 
stacked against them in food, the gov- 
ernment investigations into consumer 


goods prices will be thorough. Attorney 
General Tom Clark this week ordered 
the Antitrust Division of the Dept. of 
Justice to track down all “conspiracies” 
designed to increase the cost of con- 
sumer goods. He plans to get really 
tough, put price gougers in jail, if pos- 


sible, and seek heavy fines for offenders. 


And Congress’ Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report will send investiga- 
tors all over the U. S. 

Independent retail grocers show little 
fear of price investigations. They were 
taken to the cleaners early in the year 
when chain store competition caught 
them with high prices. Since then 
they have been doing some price cutting 
of their own to regain customers, re- 
build volume and find a broader base 
for profits. Grocery chains have built up 
a 38% increase in sales this year by 
judicious merchandising. Most of the 
gain, however, is due to price increases 
rather than to tonnage increases in sales, 
e Wamings—But the government's at- 
titude may have some effect outside 
foods. Department stores in particular 
take a serious view of the investiga- 
tions. Most of them have been warned 
by the National Retail Dry Goods Assn. 
that the retailer is the first to suffer 
from price probes. In cooperation with 
the Assn. of Buying Offices, the 
N. R. D. G. A. is thus trying to erase 
growing evils in the buying fields. Dress 
manufacturers who have boosted prices 
despite contract terms are being 
blasted. And department stores have 
been warned against accepting the in- 
creases. 

There is little doubt that both the 

Attorney General and the congressional 
committee will find plenty of price 
hikes all over the U. S. Here is how the 
committee will work: 
e Subcommittees—First step was taken 
this week with appointment of East, 
Midcontinent, and Far West subcom- 
mittees to conduct the hearings. 

The subcommittees will be headed by 
Sen. Ralph E. Flanders, in the East; 
Rep. George H. Bender, in the Mid- 
continent, and Sen. Arthur V. Wat- 
kins, in the Far West. Economists of 
the congressional Joint Committee on 





the Economic Report will tra 
each of the three subcommitte: 

The eastern and midcon ine; 
groups expect to get started abo t §.» 
15, and the far western hearii » 
begin after Oct. 1. Each group xp¢:: 
to hit two cities a week and wil be ¢, 
the road three weeks or more. 
eln Big Cities—Most of the } cary 
will be in the larger cities such Be 
ton, Cleveland, Chicago, Minn: apo); 
Kansas City, Denver, and San Fra, 
cisco. 

The hearings will provide a fom 
for business, labor, and farm gro.ips ; 
well as housewives. They will be « 
voted principally to food and cl thing 
prices. 

Aside from the complaint bure iu a 
pects, there will be a conscious effort } 
develop some testimony on the effec: 
of export controls and the state fai 
trade and 
facturers fix retail prices in some area 
e Forum—The idea for these pe. 
originated outside the committee- 
Sen. Raymond Baldwin of ii 
He had in mind setting up a forum 
which housewives could swing hard o: 
current price levels. Sen. 
Taft, as chairman of the Joint Econom: 


Committee, moved in and took ove ff] 
a member of 


Baldwin will serve only as 
the eastern subcommittee. 

Perhaps the most beneficial outcon 
will be the education of senators rathi 
than legislation. That’s what happen: 


in the first round of committee hearf 


ings in Washington this year. The ]+ 
member committee began those hea 
ings with only three members—Taft 
Flanders, and O’Mahoney—showin: 
much interest. But the others began t 
respond as a result of the hearings. 


APPEALING TO YOUTH 


American management is coming 


around to the idea that it pays to cuddle & 


up to young people. For Americas 
youth will turn into either detracto: 
or champions of the capitalistic ph: 
osophy. Two recent examples illustrat 
the trend: 

e In Reno, Nev., the Western Institute 
of Commercial & Trade Assn. Exec 
tives made room on its program for at 
event honoring 15 Nevadans who hai 
just passed 21. A patriotic pageant wai 
enacted by students of the Universit) 
of Nevada. Before a throng of 6,000) 0 
the university stadium, it dramatized 
the achievement of adulthood. 

e In Los Angeles, the National Assi 
of Foremen, preparing for its annual 
convention there next month (B\\- 
Aug.2’47,p67), disclosed plans for 4 


special nationwide campaign. Its aim: 


to provide at least one $100 scholarship 
for every high school graduating clas: in 
the country, Its purpose: to encourage 
good industrial leadership. 
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vert AfJ® A big press in Adelaide, Australia, is busy turning out motor body sections at General 

onom | } Motors-Holden’s, Ltd. body works. G.M.’s plans call for big business for its sub- 

k ove: {f& sidiary Down Under. By next year it hopes to be making complete passenger cars— 

nber o:ffm Smaller than G. M. cars on the U.S, market. Meanwhile, the Adelaide press, one of 
~ F* nine recently installed, is turning out car bodies, using steel sheets bought in Australia. 

} Chassis come from England and the U.S., mechanical parts from the U.S. Final 

utc 7 assembly job is done in Melbourne, Brisbane, Sydney, and Perth. 
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sl tay of Light in Steel 


Scrap prices tumble from recent record peak. Cause may 
e more scrap coming to market. If so, ingot output will go up, for 


Strap is half of the raw material in steel manufacture. 


jlo manufacturers crying for more 


soming 

on iad more steel for every ‘thing from in- 

eS ibstrial buildings to automobiles, steel- 

racton me kets have replied: 

> phi. je, Give us more scrap at prices we can 

eat Bord to pay, and we can keep output 
af present high levels—perhaps boost it 

stitt Bit.” san 

Fxccu. te* Break—This week steelmen began 

age eathing a little easier. For the first 

‘0 hal (ein three months the price of heavy 

at wa Qeelting scrap broke in the nation’s 

versity Mee Major markets: Pittsburgh, Phila- 


0) ) ephia, and Chicago. 
vatized A ® The industry hoped that the declines, 
Mile not large, marked the end of the 
Acc, (epll market in scrap. For they well knew 
annul Bat steel prices could not long with- 
BW - find scrap prices that stood well above 
i on Va ton. And the fact that prices were 
5 aim: Me2Xeming gave rise to the hope that 
larship Mee’ Sctap was coming to market. 
ae. i p roportion—Scrap normally accounts 
purace Ap 2POut half the “‘make’’ in ingot steel 
? #ocduction. The other half is pig iron. 
Buring the present push for more and 
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more steel, there simply hasn’t been 
enough scrap tc maintain that ratio. A 
gr ater proportion of pig has been 
tossed into steel furnaces. Steel furnace 
charges are averaging 55% pig, 45% 
scrap. But there is a limit to pig iron 
output—blast furnaces are straining to 
capacity. 

To increase pig capacity would be 
costly and uneconomic. For the scrap 
shortage is regarded as a more or less 
temporary thing. Besides, blast furnaces 
take months to build, and the demand 
for steel 1s now (BW—Aug.9’47,p15). 

That is why steelmen say they need 

more scrap—and at once. 
e War's Effect—The steel industry nor- 
mally produces about half its own scrap 
requirements—the metal left over wher 
ingots are fabricated. The other half 
must be purchased. This comes from 
industrial users of steel, from railroads, 
from dealers who collect it in a thou- 
sand and one places. 

During the war much of our steel 
output was shipped overseas in the form 


of guns, tanks, ships, military equip- 
ment of all kinds. Most of that steel 
was therefore removed as a potential 
future source of scrap. That wouldn't 
have happened if the steel had gone 
into domestic consumption channels. 
So the steel industry is lacking a four- 
or five-year supply of junked autos, 
worn-out rails, old bed springs. 

In this situation it is easy to under- 

stand why scrap prices soared. Steelmen 
say that we stand to lose 7-million tons 
of badly needed steel this year if the 
scrap shortage holds down production 
as it did during the first six months. 
e Comparison—At the same time, there 
is a limit to what producers can pay. 
Last week the American Iron. & Steel 
Institute noted that the market price of 
scrap actually was $7 to $9 a ton greater 
than the selling price of ingots—$43 at 
Pittsburgh, $45 at Youngstown for scr: ap 
that went into ingots bringing only $36 
a ton. 

It isn’t hard to understand, then, 
why the steel industry welcomed the 
report of lower scrap prices. lron Age 
magazine put the decline at $1.25 in 
its average of prices at the three prin- 
cipal markets: the figure stood at $40.42 


per gross ton on Aug. 12 (page 13). 
e Future?—lThe market hasn't been 
fully tested at this lower figure, for 


most larger buyers have been holding 
out. They preferred to use up meager 
inventories. But they probably will have 
to start buying soon if they hope to 
maintain output. Present 30-day inven- 
tories are low for this time of year, must 
be built up for winter operations when 
scrap is harder to get. 

Indicating the steelmakers’ troubles, 
the institute estimated this week’s steel 
operations at 93.2% of capacity, down 
1.7 points from last week. This would 
mean an output of 1,630,900 net tons, 
against 1,660,700 tons a week earlier. 
e K.-F. Buys In—While steel users wor- 
ned about supplies, one big customer 
went out and bought himself a sheet 
mill. Kaiser-Frazer Corp. purchased the 
Chapman-Price Co. mill at Indianap: 
olis for $1-million, will use the steel in 
making its autos. 

The purchaser arranged to get the 
necessary steel for the rolling mill from 
its former owner, Continental Stecl 
Corp. The Kaiser-Frazer move _paral- 
leled similar ones the company has 
made in the past to assure material 
supplies (BW—Jun.8'46,p19; Mar.1’47, 
p35). 

e Aluminum Sheet—Steelmen were 
more amused than concerned by an- 
other Henry J. Kaiser move. Just when 
K.-F. was buying a steel mill as a sup- 
ply source, his Permanente Metals 
Corp. announced a “new aluminum 
utility sheet designed to replace steel 
for many uses.’ Advantage claimed was 
the low cost—“15% below anything 
ever produced for sheet metal fabrica- 
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tors in the history of the aluminum in- 
dustry.” 

Even allowing for the fact a pound of 

aluminum goes a lot farther than a 
pound of steel because of its lighter 
weight, steelmen didn’t believe Kaiser’s 
cheaper sheet would make much of a 
dent in the sheet metal market. The rea- 
son: It still costs a lot more than steel; 
the aluminum sheet will sell at 21¢ to 
224¢ a lb.; sheet steel sells at 2.8¢ for 
hot-rolled sheets, for cold-rolled 
sheets. 
e Blasts—Kaiser also capitalized on the 
steel shortage situation to renew his 
long- standing feud with the steel in- 
dustry. In various public utterances, he: 
(1) charged the steel industry with at- 
tempting to throttle badly needed new 
production, such as that at his Fontana 
(Calif.) steel mill; (2) demanded a con- 
gressional investigation of the industry, 
with particular emphasis on its “failure 
to provide additional capacity”; (3) 
urged that scrapping of war-built ships 
be speeded to provide needed scrap 
steel. 


AIRPORT PROGRAM REVISED 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
has revised its federal aid airport pro- 
gram. Its new schedule calls for using 
federal funds remaining from the $45- 
million appropriated for fiscal 1947, as 
well as the $324-million that was appro- 


> fF 
3.) ¢€ 


priated for the current fiscal year. 

Total outlay under the revised pro- 
gram will come to nearly $137-million. 
Some 908 projects are involved. State 
and local groups will match the federal 
government's $66.6-million with some 
$70.2-million. 

CAA’s list now includes 896 projects 
within the U.S. Others are planned in 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico. 


Home for the Sun 


Marshall Field buys Chicago 
Times, thus solving his Sun’s 
housing shortage. Rent savings 
may pay for deal in five years. 


The rumors have popped up persist- 
ently ever since Marshall Field launched 
his Chicago Sun in December, 1941: 
Field, so they went, would tire of pour- 
ing money down a rathole. He would 
soon abandon his attempt to break the 
Chicago ‘Tribune’s stranglehold on the 
Chicago morning newspaper field. 

Last week, Field again showed his 
determination to stay in the Chicago 
newspaper business. 

He announced he had finished a deal 
to buy the Chicago Daily ‘Times, after- 
noon tabloid founded in 1929 by the 
late S. E. Thomason, who was once the 





the way to Boston’s airport. 


sents a new 





TRAVELERS’ GUIDE THAT AIMS HIGH 


If you are in the air over Boston, you aren’t likely to miss the big marker that points 
And you won’t miss the sign, either, that tells you 
you are right over the First National Bank of Boston. 
up as part of the Civil Aeronautics Administration’s program to help civilian flyers 
locate themselves (BW—May10°47,p60). 
latitude and longitude—has caused favorable comment from air travelers. And it repre- 
“high” in promotion for the oldest and largest of New England’s banks. 


First National’s marker—complete with 


This is an official marker, set 








Chicago Tribune's business nh inag, 
e Home at Last—The Times p irc\,, 
will give the Chicago Sun its ow 
for the first time in its hectic s 
Since its founding, the Sun has 
tenant in the Chicago Daily \; 
building. It has used the Daily \ 
presses at night to print the 
The deal will also give Chicag: 
loid-sized morning paper (the 
presses can’t print a full-sized 1 
per). And it will give Field t! 


24-hour news coverage in Chicag: 


Herald-Examiner in the late 193.)’s, 
Field offered $60 a share for al! sto 
in the Times. But he provided th; 
holders of at least 65,500 of the 58,9> 
shares of Times stock outstanding my 
accept his offer by Aug. 25. Last wee 
more than a sufficient number }y 
accepted. If Field gets all the stock, t 
Times will cost him $5,338,62 
addition he assumes the Times’ bond 
indebtedness of about $2-million. 
According to present plans, the § 
will move into the ‘Times build 


about Oct. 1. r 
reason a 4 





e Why the Move?—Chief 
the move was a rent raise last yeai 
landlord John S. Knight, owner of fe 
Chicago Daily News. Apparently un 
terested in carrying on the late Fran 
Knox’s feud with Col. Robert R. MI 4 
Cormick’s Tribune, Knight is report 
to have boosted the Sun’s rent ab 
$800,000 a year. This figure neat 
tripled the rate charged by Knox wl 
the Sun first dawned over Chicago. 
Newspapermen figure that if the d 
works out the rent. saving, plus lov 
production costs in the Times plan 
can about pay for the paper in five yean f 
With a lease on the Times buildin: —e° 
running to 1952, the purchase 
allows Field to take his time on pla: 
for building a new home for his pape: 
He recently announced he had boug: 
a site on the north bank of the Chicag 
River at Wabash Ave. for an elaboraf 
new plant for his newspaper enterpnix 
e Personnel—In the Times, Field g 
a profitable paper, with a 460,000 circ 
lation (nearly 100,000 more than t 
Sun’s). The Sun also acquires as ex 
utive vice-president an able veter 
Chicago newspaperman, Richard 
Finnegan. Finnegan also will contin 
his present position as editor and pu 
lisher of the Times. On the Sun ! 
will replace E. Z. Dimitman, executi 
editor. 
The Times deal brought a new cr 
ot rumors that Col. McCormick’s ‘Im 
une will soon start an afternoon tab! 
to give the ‘Tribune round-the-cloof 
news coverage in Chicago. The colo 
has several times denied such ston 
Whatever his desires, most obser 
expect the newsprint shortage will k« 
the Tribune from such a move for som 
time. 
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S$ putchay weighs 2,700 pounds, has a wheelbase 
Ow: hom of 764 inches, can reach a road speed 
S SIX Vegp of 54 m.p.h. Tractors are offered only 
las been; Prete on the export market, where they sell 
lily Ne eee for $1,500 apiece. With each  ship- 
ail, Ne ee ment, 10% of its dollar value of parts 
he pa; is sent along to form a basic supply 
ag should the vehicles break down. 
he Tine e Explanation—Cohen, who is used to 
d 1 criticism, tried to stall off any gripe 
| tl against his trading with Argentina, 
cag se giceea: Said he as the shipment left: “I have 
inked hy often been asked the question: ‘Is it 
1930's. ethical to ship tractors to Argentina?’ 
r all stog To that I say that the best way to 
ided th: cement friendship between our two 
he S897 countries is to give them what they 
ling mu: need.” 
ast wee 
ber hi CAR PRICE GOUGE FOUGHT 
stock, t! EMPIRE TRACTORS were designed for specific purpose—the export market. er 
620. | Chevrolet division of General Mo- 
” bonde-lil against the company. He accused com- tors has revived a prewar weapon in 
on. ractor Tyro pany officials of defrauding the gov- its battle against the ‘“‘new-used car” 
the S ernment through payroll padding and = market (BW —Jun.14'47,p44). lhe 
buildin: Empire Ordnance’s Frank inflating costs. The suit was dismissed. weapon is the so-called “bootleg” 
In 1943, SEC investigated the busi- clause in its contracts with dealers. 
ason f{ G@henhasmade, exported 3,000 ness transactions of Empire. Result: ‘The clause is intended to limit sale of 
year bigactors. Wants Passamaquoddy an indictment for perjury against a for- cars to actual users; it provides penal- 
rt of ¢ y ne ‘ mer president of several of the com- ties for dealers who intentionally sell 
tly uni fier training D.P.’s as workers. pany’s subsidiaries, in connection with cars for resale. 
e Fra an investigation into payroll padding. Of course, this step won't touch 
R. Mch Proposals of what to do with the One of Empire’s subsidiaries was Sa- the biggest source of the resale racket 
report idoned Passamaquoddy power proj- vannah Shipyards, Inc. The Maritime —the individual who buys a car from 
it abov fit (BW—May31’47,p18) are myriad. Commission seized it for failure to a dealer at list and resells it at a higher 
> nearpmpis week Eastport, Me. (1940 popula- comply with contract stipulations. price the next day. But it will tend 
x wherfpn: 3,346), bobbed up with still an- ¢ Request—After the war, Empire got to curb that small fraction of dealers 
igo. pOBier_ one: into the tractor business by request, who are unethical enough to sell new 
the def git asks that WAA turn the property it says: cars directly to used-car lots. 
1s. lowe gaet to the town for incorporation into In May, 1946, a representative of The prewar origin of the bootleg 
s plant i educational system. Eastport would — the French government came to Cohen clause: Dealers got bigger discounts 
ve year fugen. make the property available to and told him that France was in the from the factory if their sales equaled 
vil lle Empire Tractor Corp. of Phila- market for tractors. Cohen learned a specified minimum. They would take 
se ah gelphia and New York. that most standard tractor makers were the minimum number, then be unable 
n pl The company would use it to train delivering only promises. So he de- to sell the last few cars. So they would 
papen payl European displaced persons in signed a tractor which could be pro- dispose of these, below list price, to 
bougi: fie manufacture of tractors. Uheir duced in a few months. other dealers. ‘Their loss on these sales 
Chicas gMpUrse finished, the D.P.’s would be Last November, five tractors rolled would be more than made up by their 
bahaoral sent to South America to man a fac- off the production line. By last week, higher profit margin on all other cars 
srprise: ey which Empire proposes to build. the company had produced 3,000 trac- sold through regular channels {because 
Id ¢ ie War Boom—This idea is no more tors, shipped them abroad. Empire of the bigger over-all discount) 
0 circopusual than the story of Empire expects to turn out 15,000 this year, 
an th@aractor. Chairman of its board is claims it has a backlog of orders for LOW-PRESSURE TIRE 
5 exe meank Cohen, who is also president of — many more. 
veters {apie Ordnance Co. Early in the The most recent shipment was 1,000 Another step in passenger-car_ tire 
ard |e Empire Ordnance took over Phila- tractors to Argentina, the first part of | evolution was announnced last week. 
Sabin i Iphia’s old Pencoyd Iron Works, a an 8,000-unit order. The company Goodyear ‘Tire & Rubber Co. unveiled 
“ae Bbsidiary of U. S. Steel Corp. Cohen’s also claims that it has shipped units _ its Super- -Cushion, which carries. 25% 
sun hejgeplect: to build antiaircraft guns and to Greece, Yugoslavia, China, and more air by volume at 14% less pres- 
ecutivcgmecr Wartime equipment. Poland. It is negotiating for business sure than conventional tires. 
| He did pretty well as an Empire in Mexico, the Philippines, and_ sev- Super-Cushion tires run at 24-lb. 
— uilder. According to testimony before eral other countries. pressure, are designed for 15-in. rim 
5 Trhg@e Truman committee, Cohen built Parts From Everywhere—Parts for the size. Rim widths are increased by be- 
rablow le the $100-million Empire Ordnance tractors come from many small firms tween one-half inch and one inch. 
e-cloig@e: from an initial personal invest- spotted all over the U. S. Engines In some respects the tire is similar to 
olone pent of $5,000 and $24,000 borrowed come from Willys-Overland—in which U.S. Rubber Co.’s recent Air-Ride. 
stories fem friend. an official of Empire Ordnance says Because of the 15-in. diameter, only 
server Mlarred Success—But Cohen’s success he believes “we have a substantial in- a few cars today can use the tire. Chrys- 
“— Shor, was slightly marred by legal ac- _vestment.” ler Corp. has adopted it for some '47 
- somlfDs. In 1944, a Philadelphia lawyer The tractor is shipped complete, models. But it’s the 48 market that 
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Goodyear is really aiming at. 


even to self starter and headlights. It 
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STUDENTS JAM college enrollment halls—but their tuition won’t pay the colleges’ bills. 


Colleges Full—and Poor 


Inflation, shrunken income from endowments offset record 


enrollments and tuition, leave even wealthy schools with deficits 
So more gifts will be asked from businessmen and companies. 


Business executives who worry 
the possibility of prosperity 


tions of le: arning don’t have to show 


profits. But their officials naturally want 


to meet costs. And they are having a 
hard time doing it. 


@ Trouble Sources—Not all the financial 


pressure on colleges and universities is 


due to the mass invasion of veterans 
under the G.I. Bill of 
trouble comes from those familiar devils 
of inflation—higher costs of wages, sal- 
aries, supplies, services, plant expansion. 
‘lo make matters worse, income from 
endowments has shrunk. So tuition fees 
have generally been raised (by over 20% 

compared with prewar rates) as a coun- 
ter-balance. Yet with rare exceptions, 
the added revenue falls far short of 
absorbing the deficits. 

The obvious answers are: (1) larger 
endowments; and (2) more generous 
gifts. Individual businessmen can expect 
urgent supplications from their hard- 
pressed alma maters—with the reminder 
that such donations up to 15% of total 
income are deductible for tax purposes. 
Directors of companies can foresee a 
more vigorous solicitation of gifts from 
corporate funds, which also are tax- 
deductible. 

e Records—In 1940 U.S. 
higher learning enrolled 1,494,000 stu- 
dents—a record up to that time. This 
year the figure was up 40%, to 2,103,- 
000. More than half of these (1,109,- 


institutions of 
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about 
without 
profits anticipate a hazard that already is 
a reality to college presidents. Institu- 


Rights. The 


000) roamed the campus thanks to the 
G.l. Bill of Rights. 

The end is int vet in sight. The U.S. 

Office of Education estimates that there 
will be 2,574,000 students by 1950, a 
high of 3-million 10 years later. 
e Continued Demand—Even if the fig- 
ure is too high, as some authorities be- 
lieve, the colleges face a period of con- 
tinued capacity demand—and the prob- 
lem of stretching income to cover it. 
Many loyal alumni consider the field of 
corporate contributions the most favora- 
ble untapped source for funds. Lawyers 
generally agree that companies can give 
funds to colleges since they are non- 
protit organizations. But boards of di- 
rectors usually balk because they must 
justify any such gifts to skeptical stock- 
holders. 

A March, 1947, report of Columbia 
University gives a gage of how far com- 
pany officials go in guarding themselves 
against attack on contributions that 
have no direct bearing on profits. It 
shows that, during the 1945-46 school 
year, only two companies made grants 
to Columbia for general purposes, while 
15 others contributed $92,278 for re- 
search projects. The two exceptions 
were International Business Machines, 
which gave $25,000 for general endow- 
ment; and Dell Publishing Co., which 
donated $5,000 for general purposes. 

e Survey of Donations—The National 
Industrial Conference Board found this 
subject important enough for recent 
analysis. It confirmed the fact that com- 


pany executives are cautious b 
the ‘“‘nebulous benefits” to the 
izations from general college « 
It found that schools used as 

of personnel recruiting freque 
ceived corporation gifts, One © spay 
president reported that it was vo y diz 
cult to grant money to a single 
without making enemies of oth: > ins, 
tutions, stockholders, directors, «ic. Ap, 
other noted that this problem wa 
vated when employees have com 
many schools. 

Aimost half the companies queried 
said they sponsored college researc) 
projects. ‘Some others donated m chin. 
ery or sold it to schools at a substantiz 
discount. Of 96 companies reporting 
gifts to charity and education as a pe. 
centage of net sales during 1946, about 
three-fifths contributed between one. 
tenth and three-tenths of 1%: two. 
fifths contributed one tenth of 
e Donations Dropping—The board 
warns that the war's end marked ; 
period of “‘review and retrenchment” 
corporate donations. Yet demand con. 
tinues to rise with “more and more or 
ganizations turning to industry for 
financial aid.” It adds that not onl 
have available funds been cut by highe: 
operating costs; “the net cost to corpo 
rations of donations has increased since 
the federal government no longer share; 
in these costs to the extent that it did 
under the excess-profits tax and war 
time income taxes.” 

Caution of business executives isn’t 
the only handicap faced by colleges i 
discovering new sources of income 
Federal and local tax officials are in 
vestigating sales of business properties 
to college interests, thus making them 
tax-exempt. The school representatives 
lease the property to the original owners 
(BW —Jan.24'46,p67). 

Recently the American Council of 

Commercial Laboratories filed a com 
plaint with Congress against schools 
which engage in conipeting activities 
It charges that 52 colleges and a num 
ber of foundations promoted industria! 
research for fees, that they net million 
annually but pay no taxes. The counci 
thinks the schools should stick to put 
science, not work in secret for exclusive 
Sponsors. 
e Cost Changes—W. Emerson Reck. 
director of public relations, Colgate 
University, tells (in Schoo] and Society 
what the rush for education, and highe: 
costs, mean to college management 
He takes as typical a small college 
which had a budget of $400,000 in 
1940-1941. It received $225,000 from 
tuition payments, $150,000 from its 
$34-million endowment fund, was able 
to make ends meet by a few gifts from 
staunch friends. 

Today its budget is $600,000. In- 
crease in tuition brings income from 
that source to $360,000. But endow- 
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i. Tf you ere “a, iatenanc 
fe a. bee eS 

which motor starter 

would you prefer? . ;.. 


The only difference between these two stafters is 
the color of the cabinet interiors. .. but what a - 
difference! % 

Allen-Bradley general purpose starters all have. 
cabinets with gleaming white interiors. See how ai 
they illuminate the switch and terminals . . . no" 
wonder that maintenance men find them so easy to 
install. The white interiors promote good work- 
manship, too. 

And this is only one advantage offered by these 
Aller-Bradley solenoid starters. For the whole story, 
let us send you Bulletin 709. It is full of valuable 
data on the “most popular motor starter” on the 


market. 











Allen-Bradley Company 
1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
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PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete... through 
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Beauty costs no more with 


ARCHITECTURAL CONCRETE 


Concrete is the versatile structural plastic. Its adapt- 
ability to any shape or form is well demonstrated in 
these cantilevered balconies pictured by Hugh Ferriss. 

Maximum economy is achieved by casting concrete 
structural frame, walls, floors and architectural embel- 
lishment in one construction operation. 

Concrete provides the structural strength, firesafety 
and attractive appearance essential to schools, hospitals, 
hotels, office buildings and modern industrial plants. 
Because of its reasonable first cost, low upkeep and 
long life under severe usage, architectural concrete gives 
low annual cost. 

May we assist your architects or engineers in applying 
the economies of concrete to your building plans? 


Dept. A8c-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 


scientific research and engineering field work 


ment income has fallen off (to 5)3 
000). In spite of gifts, there is a 

of $109,000 piled atop the losses 
war years. 

e Extraordinary Methods—he | 
G.I.’s and other factors havc 
87% of the men’s and cocduxc 
institutions to “extraordinary m« 

of finance: 27% borrowed fron 
stricted endowment; 40% used gi+ts 
current expenses; 25% held 
solicitation campaigns; 44% usc 
other devices as borrowing fron 
siders, bond issues, spending ac 
lated reserves. 

The objectives of current fund 
would have frightened school offic:: 
few years back. For instance: 

e Princeton needs immediately a S$? 
million addition to its endowmen 
long-range goal is $57-million. In 2 
years Princeton’s endowment has g 
from $6,200,000 to $41,388,000. 


e Harvard is one of the richest sclu 
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MORE CHEMICALS SOON 


The $25-million expansion 
program of Wyandotte Chem 
icals Corp. (BW—Aug.17'46,p70 
is on the home stretch. ‘he 
privately owned Michigan firm is 
one of the largest producers of 
soda ash, basic in chemical proc 
essing, and its program is watched 
with high interest by the chem 
ical industry. 

Farthest along is the glycol 
plant (above), which should be 
finished in September. By No 
vember, the synthetic-detergent 
expansion will wind up; a powe! 
plant is scheduled for Decem i 
ber; added chlorine facilities next | 
January; soda ash expansions next | & 
spring. 

To waste ne time, Wyandott 
is training personnel for the new 
plant while it is building. 
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This is the BRONZOIL Bearing. Developed 
by Dodge for fan and blower service. 


A new and better transmission appliance. 


U.S. Patent No. 1,931,055 


This is the TAPER-LOCK Sheave. 
Developed by Dodge. No flange. No collar. 


A new and better transmission appliance. 


U.S. Patent No. 2,402,743 


yo 
D 


of Mishawaka, Ind. 


Copyright, 1947, Dodge Mfg. Corp. 





This is the ROLLING GRIP Clutch. 
Developed by Dodge. No toggles. 


A new and better transmission appliance. 


U.S. Patent No. 2,397,414 
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This is the Dodge Transmissioneer — 
who will tell you about new ways 


of transmitting power mechanically. 


New equipment which helps cut costs, improve 
machine performance, increase production is 
offered to you by Dodge of Mishawaka. For 
detailed information about power transmission 
units to meet specific needs in your plant, or 
on your product, call the Transmissioneer, your 
local Dodge distributor. Look for his name in 
the classified telephone directory under ‘‘Power 
Transmission Equipment.” A talk with him will 
prove profitable to you. 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORP., MISHAWAKA, IND. 














FOR YOUR NAME PLATE REQUIREMENTS, WRITE OUR SUBSIDIARY, 
ETCHING COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1520 MONTANA STREET, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 





















HEATING- 


‘A | 


' This sturdy Buffalo ‘‘Highboy’' 
handles your heating quietly 
and efficiently, 


able for wall or 


ciency as Highboys. 


Write today for Bulletin 
3134-A on Highboys and 
Lowboys, and Bulletin 
3137-C on Breezo-fin Heat- 
ers, if you have a heating 
problem coming up. 





Canadian Blower & 





Lowboy Heaters are 


THESE HEAVY DUTY HEATERS 


Money FOR LARGE AREA 


NOT NEW! 


The Buffalo Unit Heaters shown 
here are all pre-war models. They 
were designed in the beginning for 
industrial service, and so far, we 
haven't seen anything better for 
that service. Highboys, Lowboys, 
and Breezo-fins—all are in use all 
over the country—giving efficient, 
economical heating in factories, 
warehouses, stores and offices. 


NOT RADICAL! 


About the design of these units— 
there’s nothing that can be consid- 
ered a radical innovation. We just 
draw the air over some copper 
finned steam coils, good for pres- 
sure up to 200 Ibs., and deliver it, 
by means of quiet Buffalo fans, 
right where you need it. Because 
the fans and coils are efficient, you 
get economical heating. . 


NOT UNIQUE! 


There are no “super-gadgets” on 
Buffalo Unit Heaters. The casings 
are heavy enough to withstand the 
handling and usage they can ex- 
pect, without denting. Ball bearings 
are amply large, as are fan shafts. 
Fan rotors are dynamically bal- 
anced for continuous quiet opera- 
tion, 


PRACTICAL! 


Buffalo Highboy and Lowboy Heat- 
ers are made in a complete range 
of practical sizes, to fit industrial 
requirements. They may be used 
as floor-type units, 
mounted upright on walls 
or girders, flat  sus- 
pended under the roof, 
or suspended inverted. 
Because the fans will de- 
liver air against duct- 
resistance, one unit can 
be used to heat several 
rooms. Full automatic 
controls are available for 
all models. 





suit- 
1 ceiling 
rnounting, same high effi- 


TIME TESTED! 


Some of the largest industrial 
plants in the world are heated 
with Buffalo Unit Heaters. Because 
we build all our equipment for 
“extra-duty” service, you'll find 
that units ten, fifteen, even twenty 
years old are still on the job. 


BUFFALY FORGE COMPANY 
458 Broadway 


Buffalo, New York 


Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


HIGHBOY: & LOWBOY 


UNIT 


HEATERS 





in the country. But it seeks a) ; 
of $90-million to its endow: 
of $165-million. 

e Manhattan’s Columbia U: 
competitor of Harvard for 
cial honors, also hopes for | 
tions, President Nicholas M 
ler leaves to his successor, Ge 
Eisenhower, the major duty 
$50-million to the school en 
The ultimate goal is $100-mi 
school’s income for the yc 
June 30, 1946, was $12,292,0 
of it comes from New York re 
but it ended the year with a 


tion represent about 47% of a! 
come. New York University, 
other hand, derives 90% of it 
from tuition. Its officials are thy 
overly concerned over the possi 


e Social Considerations—Whilc ty: 
high enough to cover costs may 
financial ideal, there are social co 
erations. Every school must coi 
the promising student who can't af 
to pay his way. A novel means of s 
this dilemma is proposed by 1 
Merriam Keezer in a recent book, 
Light That Flickers.” Keezer is a fo: 
president of Reed College, Port 
Ore., and is now Director of the PD 
of Economics of the McGraw-Hill | 
lishing Co. which publishes Busi 
Week. Says Mr. Keezer: 

“There is one obvious way by \ 
privately endowed colleges might 
their way along what looks like 
rough course ahead. That is to < 
further than it has been carried ; 
the policy of charging what the t 
will bear. 

“As matters stand, the standard ! 
tion fees of most colleges which 
substantial private endowment c 
part of the cost of the education ; 
veyed, and these fees are comn 
scaled down by grants in aid of var 
sorts for those students who cannot » 
them in full. But the fees are 
if ever scaled up to the full cost: 
those students who can afford to : 
them.” 


SURVEY OF SCIENTISTS 
The War Dept. is polling mem 


out what happened to the nati 
scientific talent during World War 
Scientists hope the final results ' 
bear out need for a project they plug: 
for during the war: a special poo! 
scientiSe raen to be drawn into he 
where they would be most f 
They are already encouraged by s 
early returns in the survey: Almost | 
of the chemists who got into the A: 
or Navy reported that their speci. 





—or not at all—in the armed forces 
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$55,200. Columbia’s receipts ' 
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New Savings and Earnings 
for Business 





Read how companies large and small are using the 
Mimeograph brand duplicator to increase efficiency, cut costs 
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“Arrivais and Outs’’ bulletins 
quickly and economically produced 
on the Mimeograph brand dupli- 
cator, let your salesmen know ex- 
actly what merchandise to offer 
and when it will be available. Cus- 
tomer relations improved! 


Price information... price lists and 
price changes . . . produced in the 
privacy of your own office, rushed 
to your salesmen and customers on 
just a few hours’ notice. Correct 
price data may mean the difference 
between profit and loss on a sale. 


—— 


Sales stimulators... weekly sales 
bulletins help you maintain per- 
sonal contact with your sales force, 
build enthusiasm for slow-moving 
items. Use direct mail to custom- 
ers, too, for economical, high-profit 
salesmanship. 





Save on office forms. Reduce er- 
ror and expense, assist in personnel 
problems, conserve salesmen’s time 
with office forms tailored to your 
personal needs and produced in the 
exact quantity required on the 
Mimeograph brand duplicator. 
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Timely merchandising ideas for 
Show 
them how displays move merchan- 


your retailers and dealers. 


dise —with illustrations and instruc- 
tions on “how to build.’ Quick, 
easy,low cost—when you have the 
Mimeograph brand duplicator. 





IMMEDIATE DELIVERY —automatic 
feed, hand-operated Mimeograph 
brand duplicators, Models 90 and 
91, shown here. 


FREE—Detailed suggestions for your use 
on many more savings and earnings 
with the Mimeograph brand duplicator. 
Clip and mail the coupon today. 
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aA et Company, Dept. R-947 
- Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Minois 








O Send me a free cop 
Savings and Earnin 
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mation on Mime 
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COPYRIGHT 1947, A. 8. DICK COMPANY 


The Mimeograph 
brand duplicator 


is made by A. B. Dick Company, Chicago 
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Your printer says: 


your letterhead 


looks better on 


@ modeun paper” 


Experienced printers will tell 
you that modern design alone 
will not make an outstanding 
letterhead. The paper on which 
it is printed must be modern, 
too. That’s why so many 
printers and lithographers 
recommend and use pre-tested 
Nekoosa Bond. They know that 
Nekoosa Bond is so crisp, so 
smooth, so white—and so right 
for today’s business stationery. 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY 
PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 
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REALTOR WILLIAM ZECKENDORF points the way to greater New York glond 
With him are associates Henry Sears (extreme left), J. H. P. Gould (extreme right), « 
United Nations’ Le Corbusier, famed French architect. 


Real Estate Dynamo 


Webb & Knapp’s spectacular realty deals are sparked tf™ 
William Zeckendorf. He put together plot for U.N.’s New York Cif 
headquarters, is now fighting city over fate of adjoining land. 


William Zeckendorf, realtor extra- 
ordinary, figured that he really had a 
profitable venture when he assembled 
the site that was taken over later 
for the United Nations headquar- 
ters. Now he fears that all he’s 
likely to get is a sentimental return. 
Trouble that New York Citv has 
moved to condemn (for decorative pur- 
poses) adjoining plots which Zecken- 
dorf’s company—Webb & Knapp— 
owns. He protests that, instead of a 
profit, Father Knickerbocker is asking 
him to take a loss on this footage. 
e Masterpiece—The U.N. site 
Zeckendorf’s masterpiece. Long 
this rotund Napoleon drew a bead on 
the 18-acre tract on the East River. To 
assemble it from many owners required 
infinite patience and finesse. It com- 
prised six gritty blocks of slums, ware- 
garages, retail stores, industrial 


was 
ago 


houses, 
plants. 

Zeckendorf planned to build a $150- 
million city within a city, a sort of resi- 
dential replica of Rockefeller Center. 
But just then he heard estate owners in 
Westchester County and Connecticut 
sniping at United Nations scouts from 
behind their stone walls. The Zecken- 
dorf plot, he decided, offered a pre- 








packaged location agreeable to all 
a result of speedy negotiations, Zeck: i! 
dorf threw away the plans for his “\q 
City,” sold the site to John D. Rock 
feller, Jr., who in turn gave it to U.\. B® 
Cost of the site to Zeckendorf wiih 
over $7-million. Rockefeller bought 3p 
for $84-million. The difference did uf 
represent an adequate return for au 
of such daring deals. He hoped to n 
up the deficit in expectations throu 
the 175,000 sq. ft. which he | 
acquired around the U.N. plot. 
But New York City had agreed 4 
glorify the world capital by buy 
abutting acreage through conden 
tion. The result is a resounding 
sion between the metropolis and 
disillusioned Zeckendorf. i 
e Contest With City—His direct advef 
sary is Robert Moses, the city’s omn 
orous park commissioner. Imaginati 
of the volatile Moses has been inflan 
by prospects of turning his beloved me 
tropolis into a fitting world capital. > 
now his insatiable appetite for 
parks has been directed toward 
Zeckendorf plots along the skirts o! 
U.N. capital. Discussing a choice 
ner lot, Zeckendorf protested: 
“He has already started condemn: 
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occedings. I paid $17 a sq. ft. for 
at property. Know what Moses wants 
buy it for? Ten dollars a sq. ft.!” 
But Zeckendorf is far too exuberant 
nerson to let a thing like that get him 
wn. His stocky figure bobbed up dur- 
» the recent auction of surplus plant 
cilities of the Wright Aeronautical 
prp. at Paterson, N. J. Through him, 
ebb & Knapp made the highest bid— 
199,000 for buildings having a floor 
ea of 1,844,000 sq. ft. 
Company Setup—W ebb & Knapp has 
st undergone executive changes aimed 
strengthening it for its expanded 
tivities. Zeckendorf’s title has been 
ecutive vice-president. At a recent 
bard meeting Eliot Cross retired as 
airman. His place was taken by 
bhn H. P. Gould, who moved up from 
e presidency. Zeckendorf became 
resident and Henry Sears was elected 
ecutive vice-president. Gould, Zecken- 
orf, and Sears are now sole owners of 
e company. 
Zeckendorf is the mainspri: 
utht, which is noted 
al estate deals. During the war he 
Married the full load of Webb & Knapp 
‘ork glorf Management while Gould and _ Sears 
right), af Mere in the Navy. 

The company’s crowded offices on 
fadison Ave. are as unconventional as 
Mie methods by which it promotes 
PPultimillion-dollar deals under the 
Boses of conservative rivals. 
irked b . Zeckendorf and Gould share offices. 

his bubbling sanctum has four doors 

‘ork Cig@hrough which aides pop in without the 
and, 



































































@ormality of knocking. Gould is a per- 
fect foil for his flamboyant associate. 
Je speaks slowly and his quiet “‘yes” or 





to all. Ano” is duly valued by Zeckendorf. 
3, ZeckefTheir phones are hooked up so that 
xr his “ Moth listen as reports come in. Each 
D. Rociffloodles at a desk pad while negotiations 
to U.N. Bare being detailed. A nod or shrug be- 
idorf wiitween them is enough to signify an 
bought acceptance or rejection. 
e did: Change of Pace—Webb & Knapp 
Or a maimsed to be a conventional advisory firm 
1 to mafivith a small investing business. Under 
- throuiiZeckendorf’s irrepressible ambitions it 
he l:ffow stresses investment on its own ac- 
yt. pount. Banks and insurance companies 
grecd ‘fire glad to back Zeckendorf’s judgment 
, buvlwith their funds. 
ndemn-fi' The company’s most unusual asset is 
ing co.f'Zeckendorf’s imagination. He isn't 
; and @@Batisfied with buying, selling, and de- 
mcloping. He dreams of relieving the 
ct advegifeongestion of modern cities by higher 
S ongmassing of building with greater space 
ginatioli™or trafic and recreation. Shopping cen- 
inflamedi#ters outside congested areas are a com- 
ved mefiplementary hobby. 
ital. $ Not long ago he startled New Yorkers 
for new@with a plan for a $3-billion air-rail-ship 
ard th@@terminal to displace tenement areas 


ts of thffalong the Hudson River. The proposed 
ice cofflanding field (as big as Central Park) 
gas to be atop a 10-story building (BW 
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DA Jinest letterheud | Upper” ver 
produced G ‘§ Htammermild orefismen 
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HEN you examine this newest accomplishment of Hammermill 
W acits you will agree that it has the appearance and “heavier” feel 
to make your business letter stand out... wherever it is received. 

We invite you to compare Hammermill Cockletone Bond with any 
other fine quality letterhead paper. Note its crisp, crackly snap that 
proclaims the best in bond paper craftsmanship. Test its writability, 
its greatly superior erasability. Make any test you like. Judge its quality 


for yourself. Then consider “appointing” it your business representative. 





SEND THIS COUPON FOR 
FREE SAMPLE BOOK ... 


File the book for 
your future needs. 
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Hammermill Paper Company 
1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pa. 


= ' Please send me—F REE —a sample book show- 


=— | ing the new Hammermitt Cockietone Bono 








= Name. 
WATERMARK sS Position 



















































4 SKINNER 


“Universal Unaflow” Steam Engines 
For Laboratory Study and Testing 





75-Horsepower “UNIVERSAL UNAFLOW” 
with Testing Apporatus Installed in Mason Laboratory, 
Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University, 


A steam engine for laboratory study 
must meet definite requirements. It 
must, first of all, be correct in latest 
scientific design. To clearly illustrate 
fundamental principles, it must be 
free from unnecessary complications. 
It must be rugged and tough, to stand 
testing under normal and abnormal 
conditions. It must, in short, have 
everything that a commercial instal- 
lation requires, and have it to an ex- 
ceptional degree. 


We feel it a high compliment that 
so many of the leading authorities in 
the engineering field have selected the 
Skinner “Universal Unaflow” as a 
model for study and illustration. The 
engines are not special laboratory 
models in any respect, except for their 
smaller size,and embody every import- 
ant feature of our largest installations. 


In addition to these laboratory test 
engines, many colleges and schools, 
from coast to coast, are using Skinner 
“Universal Unaflow” Steam Engines 
for the generation of electric power; 
adding to the testimony of institution- 
al and industrial users everywhere, 
that the “Skinner ‘Universal Una- 
flow’ is the most economical steam 
engine built.” 


Write us for details on experienced 
economies with Skinner installations 
for generating electric power or driv- 
ing pumps, compressors, blowers, line- 
shafts and otherloadsin yourown field. 


Laboratory Test Installations 


1—YALE evenary 
lew Haven, Con 
hor er Scientific School, Mason Lab.) 
1—MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
bey NOL sng Al 


1—UNIVERSITY. OF OF “WISCONSIN 
Madison, Wise 

1—U. §, MILITARY "ACADEMY 

site tome Lh ‘OF NOTRE DAME 

1 ENGINEERING EXPERIMENT STATION 
Annapolis, Md. 

1—UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 
Storrs, Conn. 

1—UNIVERSITY _ LOUISVILLE 
Louisville 

1—UNIVERSITY Of UTAH 


Lake City, Utah 
‘university OF | KANSAS 


e, Kan’ 
1—SOUTHWESTERN ‘LOUISIANA 
INSTITUTE 
Lafayette, La. 
1—OKLAHOMA AGRICULTURAL & 
MECHANICAL COLLEGE 
Stillwater, Okla. 
1—STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON 
Pullman, Washington 
1—VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Power Plant Installations 


3—CULVER MILITARY ACADEMY 
Culver, Ind. 
2—YALE UNIVERSITY 
Sterling Hall A nee 
New Haven, 
1—SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
wart 
iu + to nl OF) = VIRGINIA 


UNIVERSITY Sr wisp SOUTH DAKOTA 
erm 
1—UNIVERSITY ‘OF MISSISSIPPI 
University, M 
2—PEDDIE INSHTUTE 
Hightstown, N.J 
1—APPALACHIAN STATE TEACHERS’ 
ee 


1— ARKANSAS | POLYTECHNIC COLLEGE 
Russellville, A 


2—BIBLE INSTITUTE 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
2—CONCOR! a SEMINARY 


St. Low 
1—DREXEL iNenifuTe 
Philadelphia 
1—CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 
Evansville 
2—HADLEY VOCATIONAL HIGH 


SCHOOL 
St. Louis, Mo. 
1—ARSENAL TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 
Indianapolis, In 
1—MIAMI UNIVERSITY 
2—MISSISSIPPI PPI STATE COLLEGE 
1—NEWTON “WICH SCHOOL 
1—THE SCHOOL OF THE OZARKS 
Hollister, Mo. 
1—PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ 
COLLEGE 
Indiana, Pa. 
1—PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ 
COLLEGE 
Slippery Rock, Pa. 
2—COLLEGE OF ST. CATHERINE 
. Paul, Minn. 
1—WALLA WALLA COLLEGE 
College Place 


2—WESTOVER SCHOOL (counterflow) 
iddiebury, Conn. 


For Over 75 Years. Doing One Thing Well—Building Steam Engines 


SKINNER ENGINE COMPANY, ERIE, PA. 





—Dec.29'45,p18). He wasn’t 
aged when the city fathers dec 
his vision was too colossal for 
think of handling. 

Today Webb & Knapp ha 
ties in about 20 states. It bou: 
ver’s court house square and 
trying to convince critics that 
should become a shopping center 
—Feb.1,’47,p65). It is pushin 
development on North Michig 
Chicago (BW—Apr.19,’47,p18 
ing a policy of diversification, \\\ 
Knapp has holdings which inclu: 
buildings, apartment houses, 
ment stores, manufacturing bi 
theaters, hotels, a_ nightclub, 
houses, terminal and pier fa 
even a short line railroad. 

e Personality—Bill Zeckendorf, so 
German immigrant, has just tun 
He is a confessed gourmet, wis: 
that he gets his ideas from indig 
His office day starts at 8 a.m., af 
has walked 28 blocks to work 

Real estate rivals recognized long 
that he had no equal for swiftly 
up urban properties. He attracted 1 
tional attention back in 1942 wl 
Vincent Astor intrusted him with t 
job of regenerating his real estat 
fclio. 

The decision must have mad« 
original John Jacob Astor turn 
grave since his parting admonition ! 
descendants was to concentrate on N 
York City — and never to s 
Acting for Vincent Astor, Zeckend 
sold weak New York holdings and 
vested the proceeds in other caref 
selected cities. It was estimated 
he strengthened the Astor fortune | 
at least $5-million in values. Zeckew 
dorf admits that it was this job whic 
opened his eyes to the country’s over 
looked opportunities. 


REACTION TO A VETO 


Little change in supply of nonfer 
rous metals is expected to result from 
President Truman’s veto of the $3} 
million production subsidy program 
passed by Congress. 

First repercussions—and the metd 
trade expects them to be the sharpest- 
come from the Kansaas, Missouri, and 
Oklahoma lead-mining area. Emplor 
ment there had fallen from about 6,00) 
to 2,000 when the old subsidies lapsed 
June 30. Some pickup was noted w hen 
Congress reinstated the program. On 
the veto, several mines closed dowl 
once more. 

The trade feels that some zinc out 
put will be lost. But mining interests 
point out that zinc is in the mos 
comfortable supply situation among 
nonferrous metals. Even with large e 
ports, stocks of the metal on hand it 
creased during July. These totaled 
about 185,000 tons Aug. 1. 


I 
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is GENERAL AMERICAN 


RAILROADS—The basic “lifelines” of this country have 
been planned and developed through the sharp stimulus of 
competition. The American way of Free Enterprise promotes 
a sound and vigorous growth in the industry—so that nearly 
1,200,000 railroaders have year-round employment keeping 
cars rolling—day and night, fine weather or foul. 


GENERAL AMERICAN has a valued stake in the Railroad 
Industry in designing and building all types of freight cars. 
Also by operating more than 55,000 refrigerator and spe- 
cialized tank cars. The letters “GATX” on tank cars are a 
familiar reporting mark to all the railroads of America. 


Co-worker with the Railroads . .. this is General American. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


BRANCH OFFICES: Buffalo « Cleveland e¢ Dalias e¢ Houston « Los Angeles ¢ New Orleans 
New York © Pittsburgh ¢ St. Lovis ¢ San Francisco ¢ Seattle @ Tulsa ¢ Washington 


EXPORT DEPT: /|0 East 49th Street, New York 17, New York 








HEIN-WERNER 
HYDRAULIC JACKS 


have POWER fo spare! 


There’s extra power in H-W Jacks because 
they're factory-tested at 11/4 times their 
rated capacity. 

Above, a 30-ton H-W Jack is attached to 
a 36” filter press. Closing the press takes 
one man 30 seconds, whereas the old gear 
and pinion method took two men 3 to 5 
minutes, 

Other economy uses include pressing 
gears, pinions, bushings, bending rods, and 
many others. H-W Jacks made in 3, 5, 8, 
12, 20, 30, 50, and 100 tons capacity. For 
details, ask your industrial supply distribu- 
tor, or write us. 


HEIN-WERNER CORPORATION 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 








“PAPER keeps 
snow _on the roof 


Paper for home insulation prevents heat 
loss and is only one of the many uses for 
specially engineered papers in American 
industrial products. Company after com 
pany has found that paper can make 
their products less costly easier to 
manufacture . . better in performance 
If. you have a problem that you. think 
paper might. help solve, call on Central 
Paper Company. Competent engineers are 
always available to help you 


a 

Pits 4 * 

we A wate % 4 
: mee 


. S 
tiny we 


CENTRAL PAPER COMPANY inc 
2462 Lokeshore Drive * Muskegon, Michigan 
BRANCHES IN LEADING CITIES 











OPEN AIR production solves the housing shortage problem for plow plant. 


Plant Blooms While the Sun Shines 


The sky is the ceiling for the 
Graham-Hoeme Plow Co. In Ama- 
rillo, ‘Tex., it has a plant going full 
blast while walls and _ roofs rise 
around it. Reason: William Graham 
had equipment for a $250,000 heat- 
treating shop on hand, no_ place 
to house it. So he set up shop in an 
open field. 

Nub of all the activity is_treat- 
ing steel strip for the knives of a 
heavy cultivator-type plow designed 
in the mid-thirties by Fred Hoeme. 


The plow’s claim to merit: It cut 
through tough hardpan but doesn't 
plow under organic material; 
leaves a field rough and cloddy, t 
resist dreaded wind erosion. 

Convinced that Hocme’s ploy 
had _ possibilities, Graham—himselt 
a farmer—formed a partnership wit 
him, bought Hoeme out in 1939 
His business has boomed to sales o! 
$6-million in 1946; 1947 estimates 
run to $15-million. A second plant 
has opened in Pueblo, Colo. 


STUBBLY SURFACES in the wake of this Graham-Hoeme plow help lick erosion. 
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READERS REPORT: 








onsumer Credit 





its: 
Your report on consumer credit [BW 
Jun.7°47,p22] naturally was of great 
bterest to us. Most interesting, every- 
e around here felt, was your clear in- 
ication that instalment financing adds 
p toa small portion of the total con- 
mer credit. A number of individuals, 
ncluding some economists trying to 
rove a point, have pinned practically 
] consumer credit on the purchase of 
ticles through time-payments, con- 
eniently forgetting that loans and 
arge accounts make up the large por- 
on of such credit. It was refreshing 
p see a clear-cut, unbiased explana- 
on of the consumer credit situation. 
William B. Crane 
Nirector of Public Information, 
ommercial Credit Corp., 


altimore, Md. 
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aft Revealed 
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ant. ATS: 
Before I could begin to read your 
me 28 issue, I was stopped by the 
over. What did artist Ralph ligan do 
It cut Senator Taft? He has made him truly 
loesn't picture of beauty. He has even given 
al; Bim a kindly countenance. 
dy, t If your artist could do this for Taft, 
_ Ea wonder what he could do for Gargan- 
_ plow Bigua. 
msc Miss E. Bratter 
) With BaNewark, N. J. 
1939. & 
les of I} Ralph Iligan did, indeed, catch Sen- 
mates B@tor Taft in a mood of reflective beauty. 
plant Bind why not? The senator’s labor bill 


had just become the law of the land. 
egislators, like mothers, all have kindly 
ountenances when their children see 
1¢ light of day. 

Iligan says he has never made Gar- 
antua’s acquaintance. Ringling Broth- 
mts say they don't want Gargantua 
brettied up. It would drive away busi- 
ess. 











bales Records 


bits: 

For identification, I was mayor of 
Baltimore in the years 1923-27 and 
931-43. 

As a reader of Business Week, may I 
be pardoned for calling your attention 
0 the heading on a recent report on 
he Chicago furniture show [BW—Jul. 
9'47,p28] which reads, “1947 Sales at 
Record High.” 

[ get tired of reading newspaper 
eadlines about increased sales in de- 
partment stores and other lines of busi- 








sion, 









6, 194 
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ness, which are misleading to the public. 

Increased sales are largely due to 
increased prices. There is—so far as I 
know—no increase in volume. Automo- 
biles and many other things are being 
priced off the market. 

Forty years ago I bought linen collars 
at two for a quarter—$1.25 a dozen. 
This week I paid $4 a dozen for the 
same collar. I also paid this month $125 
for a suit no better in quality than I 
paid $15 for 40 years ago. 

I wish that I knew the answers—and 
I get some from reading James H. 
McGraw’s editorials in your magazine— 
but, in my judgment, the trouble is at 
the top of business, labor, management, 
and government. 

Howard W. Jackson 
Riall Jackson Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


You are quite right in your comment 
that, while the total sales of department 
stores are higher than a year ago, the 
physical volume of goods flowing to con- 
sumers through these outlets has de- 
clined. We have pointed this fact out in 
several reports on retail trade. Unfor- 
tunately, it has been impossible to de- 
termine the extent of the reduction in 
the physical volume of department store 
sales because the pattern of sales has 
changed considerably from that of a year 
ago. Many more durable goods are being 
produced and sold today than in mid- 
1946. 

As a matter of fact, this change in 
the over-all pattern of production, com- 
ing at a time when prices also have been 
rising in considerable and varying de- 
gree, makes it difficult to assess the 
extent and significance of some of the 
economic changes that are occurring. 
Thus, so far as we can determine, the 
over-all physical volume of goods flow- 
ing to consumers today is_ probably 
larger than it was a year ago, even 
though the physical volume of sales of 
department stores is down. This again 
is the net result of heavier sales being 
made by stores that are specializing in 
durable goods. 

This is not to deny that the substan- 
tial advance in prices over the past year 
may store up some problems for us to 


face in the future. We discussed some | 


of these problems in a Trend appearing | 
under the title, “Prices and Consumer 
Purchasing Power” in the Aug. 2 issue. 
There we pointed out that heavy for- 
eign spending (aided by our loans) and 
very large spending by business on plant 
and equipment have also contributed 
markedly to the pressure on prices. So 
long as this business and foreign spend- 






POINT YOUR FINGER . 7 





WITH THE 
Yew 1947 


FLEXIF ONE 
sso 


FOR UNIT SHOWN 


Specker Stations at 
$16.20 and $18.10 


Give orders . . . get action 
gather information . . . with the 
New FLEXIFONE! No waiting for 
operator, no dials or buzzers. Save 
Time, money, steps and nerves. 
Executive decisions are swiftly, 
clearly carried to the man you 
want — or you can hold a rapid 
FLEXIFONE conference with sev- 
eral men, each at his desk! Choice 
of several models with capacities 
up to 20 connections. 
Mail coupon today and let free 
folder show you how 
FLEXIFONE gives you 
Wings for Your Words. 


FREE... 


\ PIN TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 


ewewneeeacnanence es = = « 


‘ 
OPERADIO MFG. CO. 


Dept. B-8-52St. Charles, Ill. 


a 


Please send free literature as checked: 

OC Flexifone Intercommunication 

C) Plant-Broacdcasting ; 

DF Make appointment te discuss our needs 


NEMO. cccccccccccccesceccccscccccecs ee 











ing remain high, the present level of 
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Overheard between the acts 


MAN IN DARK SUIT: What’s that company you spoke 
about which gave you such fast claim service 


on employee insurance? 


MAN WITH GLASSES: The Travelers—they handle all 


44 my business. 
\ 4 ‘ 


¥ “Pretty big outfit, aren’t they?” 


m9 “That’s right. They have offices all over the 
Y country. | saw a map of their office locations, 
and, unless I miss my guess, there’s a Travelers office 
close to every one of your plants.” 


x > 


<= "I'd like to see that map. Such a setup ought to 
¥ mean prompt service. But I’m even more in- 


terested in friendly and sympathetic handling of my 


employees’ claims. How about that?” 


The Travelers took care of their claims. And, if I heard 


“Well, Ed, several employees have taken the 
trouble to tell me how much they liked the way 


my insurance man correctly, The Travelers handles 
more than half a million employee claims every year.” 


G “Then they certainly ought to know their business. 


How about their rates—are they high or low?” 


i: ‘Rates depend a lot on you. If you take com- 
> plete advantage of The Travelers safety engr 
neering and sickness prevention services, you may earn 
substantially lower rates. We did.” 


°*) “Pm certainly going to find out what The 


¥ Travelers can do for me.Whom should I see?” 


a, 

4 \ oe ° 
&) Just call any Travelers agent or your own in- 
y surance broker. Either one of them can get in 
a Travelers apecnnries to work out a plan that will solve 


your problem.” 


all forms of Employee 
ae you will be wel 


served ty The Travelers 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers Indemnity Com- 
pany, The Travelers Fire Insurance Company, The Charter Oak Fire 
Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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prices apparently can be supported. But 
these markets should begin to tail off, 
tonsumers would be left to take up the 
ack. It would be difficult for them to 
9 this at the present level of prices, par- 
icularly of farm and food prices. One 
might expect that these latter prices, 

# least, might face a decline at some 
ture date. 


ine Problem 
Subsequent to the removal of a gov- 
mmment subsidy on sisal fiber or twine 
gme months ago, the price of twine has 
pproximately doubled. As we have no 
ear picture of the probable production 
sisal fiber in the Far East over the 
ear term, we are in the dark as to 
nether to make heavier commitments 
bn twine. If it is within your province 
lo make recommendations, please do so. 
L. R. Bradshaw 
Bradshaw's Garage, 
Burkelville, Va. 


Our province is to report the news 
nd trends of business as faithfully and 
prrectly as we can, but we cannot un- 
dertake to make recommendations as to 
ndividual judgments. However, your 
tter arrived at a time when we were 
planning a report on the rope and twine 
situation which you should find directly 
elpful. [Report appeared on page 28 of 

Bug. 9 issue of Business Week.] 


‘Accepted 


SITS: 

See BW—Jul.5’47,p80. I challenge 
you to find your word, “unsanitary,” in 
iny dictionary. 

David L. Gross 
Allentown, Pa. 


| Try page 2790 of the second un- 
F abridged edition of Webster's Interna- 
tional, Dictionary for one and page 555 
of The Little Oxford Dictionary for 
tone of the others. 


Two Rights, One Left 


Sirs: 

The writer has always been interested 
pin your New Products Dept. 

For many years when handling mois- 
ture we have had to use rubber “gloves. 
lhe right one wears out and we throw 
the left one away. 

We are wondering if you would not 
care to suggest to some good manufac- 
turer of rubber gloves that he package 
two right-hand gloves with one left-hand 

tclove and sell three at a time, instead of 
two. 
V. J. Houghtaling 


ittsburgh, Pa. 
Suggestion duly passed along. 
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DICTATION is EASIER, 


DICTATION 


Trade Mark 


“light beam” indexer 
gives instant, exact 
location of recorded 
material on disc. 


NATURAL DICTATION. Just “talk”’ to SoundScriber, naturally. 

It captures every word, every inflection of the voice. So 

simple and easy to use, you forget it’s a machine. Uses 
as unbreakable, easy- -to-handle recording discs that file or 
mail like a letter. 


EASY PLAYBACK. Stop anywhere while dictating. Sound- 
Ae Scriber’s recording head holds that spot. Listen to a few 
“a2 words, a sentence or a whole letter. You start again by 
flicking a switch—to insert corrections, instructions, or to resume 
dictating. 


MPH EASY INDEXING. “Light beam” indexer of SoundScriber 
3. recorder precisely matches indexer on your secretary's 
2 transcriber. An easy-to-use “log” earmarks rush work, 
gives instructions, speeds your correspondence on its way in less 
time than you ever thought possible. 


EASY TRANSCRIBING. Your secretary will welcome Sound- 

Scriber. Every word you record is heard crystal-clear, 

“= without strain. Instant start-stop foot controls create 

effici ient transcribing rhythm ... permit her to type your dictation 
at her own speed. 


EASY TO BUY. SoundScriber is low in first cost, low in oper- 

ating cost. Self-contained portable as well as desk models. 

re are 186 SoundScriber sales and service points ready 

to serve you. Get the complete SoundScriber story. Return the 
coupon now! 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, 
New Haven 4, Connecticut 


quicker, MORE ECONOMICAL 


with /OUND/CRIBE 


ELECTRONIC DISC 


I want to know all about SoundScriber. 


Send information. 

NAME 

COMPANY... 

ADDRESS__ 

oy STATE 


st 
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par lifting is a vital part of. 


production and the work is con- 
tinuously tough, you can avoid hazards 
by installing the ‘Load Lifter’ Electric 
Hoist. 


It does not mind clock-round ca- 
pacity Nor it demand 
more than the minimum care and 
attention to keep it at its highest 
efficiency —always. 


loads. does 


The construction is simple but rug- 
ged. But that is not the entire story. 
Strength and endurance come from 
special features not found in their 
entirety in any other hoist. Some of 
these are: 

. . one-point lubrication 
. two-gear reduction drive 
. . self-contained ball-bearing motor 
. - « fool-proof upper stop 
. . » improved automatic load brake 


If the loads you must handle are 
from 500 to 40,000 Ibs. give us the de- 
tails. We will recommend the right 
‘Load Lifter’ or combination to give 
you lowest-cost lifting for an unguess- 
able number of years. 


‘Load Lifter’ Electric Hoists are built with lift- 
ing capacities of 500 to 40,000 Ibs. in all combi- 
nations required for industrial needs. They are 
adaptable to almost every working condition 
within their capacities. Send for Catalog No. 215. 


LOAD LIFTER 
Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ 

Hoists and other lifting speciolt 

Hancock Valves, Consolidated 

‘American’ Industria instr 


MAXWELL 


TRADE MARK 


MANNING 


Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load Lifter’ 
es. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 
Safety and Relief Valves and 
uments, 


40 





PRODUCTION 


ROBOT 


Color is going to give an infant in- 
dustry a boost. 

The industry is radio facsimile—the 

transmission and reception of images 
on paper. It has licked most of the prob- 
lems of black-and-white broadcasting. 
Industry committees have agreed on 
standards (BW—May10°47,p42). 
@ Color Method—Now a new method, 
which works with color, is expected to 
give a lift to the industry's potentials. 
it operates with lower-cost receiving 
equipment, does not require special 
papers for reception. Pictures are imme- 
diately visible, need no developing or 
processing. The development can also 
be easily adapted to straight black-and- 
white; it will cut cost and speed recep- 
tion in that field, too. 

Right now the method is in the pilot 

stage. Finch Telecommunications, Inc., 
Passaic, N. J., calls it Colorfax. It was 
developed jointly by Capt. W. G. H. 
Finch and Dr. Laverne Philpott, direc- 
tor of research for the Finch organiza- 
tion. 
e Principle—The principle is simple: 
direct application of primary colors on 
paper the way an artist makes a color 
sketch. The application of color is gov- 
erned by electronic means at the broad- 
casting point. 


COLOR “ARTIST” displays its radioed portrait of Joe Palooka, 
(left) of Finch Telecommunications and the original artist, Ham Fisher, admire result 


Radio Facsimile Gets Color 


New Colorfax process, developed by Finch Telecommunit” 
cations, in pilot stage. Relatively simple, it operates with low-cos 
receivers. Company believes it has wide commercial possibilitie; 


W. G. H. Find 


Any colored picture contains a mu 
tude of different colors and shades. 8 
all of them are made up of some ¢ 
bination of the three primary co 
plus black. Basically, Colorfax bre 
down the original picture’s compou! 
colors into their components, transn 
them by electronic means, and reass 
bles them at the receiving point so : 
to form a facsimile of the original px 
ture. 





e Color Filter—At the transmitter, th: ¥ 
colored picture is fastened on a rotating 


drum. A pinpoint of light is directed : 
it through a color filter. Thus, p 
points of red, blue, green, and am) 
light successively hit the picture. As t 
drum rotates, the light is moved paral: 
to the drum’s axis by a mechani 
screw, eventually scans the entire p 
ture. 


ture, complementary color values # 
reflected. ‘Through a ee * § 
tem, they are picked up by an elect 

eye tube. When the point of light is 1 

for instance, the electron tube sen 
signals that are based on the reflectio" 
of the optical complements: green a! 
blue. The intensity of the signal sent 


determined by the amount of light th.’ 


is reflected to the tube; different color 
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is 


As the pinpoint of light hits the px 












reflect different amounts of light, thus 
yarving the strength of the signal that 
js given. 

e Iransmission—The electronic signals 
corresponding to the color values can be 
transmitted in any one of three ways: by 
wire, by telephone, or by radio. Wire is 
the slowest. The pilot model on a tele- 

hone-type circuit produced an image 
$4 in. wide at the rate of 4 vertical in. 
per minute. 

On conventional radio bands and re- 
ceivers, signals can be sent at twice that 
speed. 

With the use of special receivers, 
Philpott says, speed might be upped 
three times. 
eReception—The receiving unit is 
essentially a robot crayon artist. The 
three primary colors of the artist: cyan 
(green-blue), magenta, and yellow, are 
supplemented with black. Crayons are 
set in special electromagnetic holders; 
they fit like the lead in a mechanical 

encil. The holders rotate in a horizon- 
tal (or flat) plane in such a way that 
they move across the paper from left to 
right. The paper moves vertically up- 




































H. fing’ ward, building up a picture from top to 
re result bottom. 

At the appropriate electronic signal, 
governed by the transmitting unit, any 
one or all of the crayon holders can be 
energized electrically: The signal causes 

E> the lead to be thrust forward and make 
NMUNES contact with the paper. Combinations 
w-cosf | of the primary colors build up the color 
aw in the image, just as an engraver’s four 
rilities inks combined eventually produce a 
| multicolor print. 
a muh’ The holders need not carry colored 
des. Byf% crayon. Instead, black only could be 
me ¢ used and the transmission speeded up 
y co over previous black-and-white facsimile 
¢ brea methods. Color holder units might con- 
mpoungh¥ ceivably be made quickly interchange- 
Tanisil able through the use of separate black 
Teassc and white holder units. 
nt so a e Not Perfected—l'inch and Philpott 
inal pict emphasize that the device is as yet by 
| no means perfect. Principal drawback at | 
‘ter, {48 present is lack of suitable crayon leads | 
rotatig to give proper brilliance to the image. 
ected | Finch is working with a crayon manu- 
us, Pi) facturer on this angle. Means will also 
Lamb » have to be devised for package loading 
- Ast of the crayon holders, so that as the lead 
Pata wears out a new one will automatically | 
chani § feed into place. 
ire P\) ~—s- Even though commercial exploitation 
_f— of the device may be delayed, Finch and 
oa Py | his associates are bullish on its pros- 


pects. Its relative simplicity means that 


$ 
© 








10H SBE low-cost receivers can be built. And 
eects | that means there will be more cus- 
. SE tomers who will be able to afford the 
[me Teceivers, 

flectic Finch expects that receiv be 
gee xpects that receivers can be 
ee § built to sell at about $100. This is con- 
At tho siderably below the cost of the facsimile 
color TOCelving equipment currently on the 














market. 
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A PLUG FOR YOUR PRODUCT 


There’s a definite boost to sales of 
appliances that display the smart, 
new Flamenol* cord-and-plug set. 
It’s a sales promoter that wins cus- 
tomers with its good looks, wins 
their confidence with its sturdiness. 
For Flamenol cords Jook as if they 
would resist the effects of aging and 
hard usage— and they do. 

There’s another advantage, too. 
Right now, customers and dealers 
alike are on the lookout for products 
with Flamenol cords. Aging appli- 
ances have shown them what a few 
years and a lot of flexing will do to 
ordinary cords, so they'll go out of 


their way for equipment that’s prop- 
erly wired—with Flamenol cord- 
and-plug sets. 

A Flamenol cord with molded-on 


“ee 


plug is actually a sales “‘plug”’ for 
your product. It’s an assembly time- 
saver, too, because cord and plug are 
preassembled by General Electric 

ready to be connected to your appli- 
ance. Choose either brown or ivory 
in 6-, 8-, or 11-foot lengths. We'll be 
glad to send you facts and prices. 
Section Q66-810, Appliance and 
Merchandise Department, General 
Electric Co., Bridgeport 2, Conn 


*Trade-mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





@ FLAMENOL CORDS 














GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Yow you can get all the Stainless Steel 
you want. This means that we have 
available for your needs—No. 2B finish 
sheets of proven excellence; No. 4 finish 
sheets of uniform quality; bars that meet 
high standards of machinability; plates in 
sizes up to 120” wide and 360” long; tub- 
ing—both welded and seamless; pipe, 
angles, channels and welding electrodes in 
all standard grades and specifications. 

If you need help in selecting the grades 
of U-S-S Stainless that will best suit dif- 
ferent kinds of service or fabricate best on 
your equipment, our engineers will gladly 
assist you. Free technical bulletins and 
booklets covering the varied uses for 
U-S-S Stainless are also yours for the 
asking. 

Once a month we publish an up-to-date 
Inventory Bulletin, listing our Stainless 
stocks. If you use Stainless Steel and are 
not receiving these bulletins, write us. 


SPEED 


deliveries on 
U-S°S Stainless Steel 




































Symbol of Service 
FOR STEEL USERS 


So, whether you want help or want to 
give us an order, phone, wire or write our 
nearest warchouse and you'll get prompt, 
courteous service, 


United States Steel Supply Company 


CHICAGO (90) 


1319 Wabansia Ave., 


BRUnswick 2000 


P. O. Box MM 


BALTIMORE (3) 


Bush & Wicomico Sts., 


Gilmor 3100 


P. O. Box 2036 


BOSTON 


176 Lincoln St., (Allston 34), 


STAdium 9400 


P. O. Box 42 


CLEVELAND (14) 
MILWAUKEE (1) 


1394 East 39th St. 
4027 West Scott St., 


HEnderson 5750 
Mitchell 7500 


P. O. Box 2045 


NEWARK (1), N. J. 


PITTSBURGH (12) 
ST. LOUIS (3) 
TWIN CITY 





Foot of Bessemer St., 
P. O. Box 479 


1281 Reedsdale St., N. S. 
21st & Gratiot Sts., P.O. Box 27 


2545 University Ave., 
St. Paul (4), Minn. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


Bigelow 3-5920 
REctor 2-6560 
BErgen 3-1614 
CEdar 7786 
MAin 523 
NEstor 7311 


















lon, is fitted over instrument panel mold 


Versatile Plastic 


Narmco, Inc., finds variety 
of uses for its plastic “alloy.” It 
now aims research at reducing 
cost for mass production. 


Plastic-synthetic rubber “alloys” ar 
getting more and more attention fron 
industry (BW —Apr.26'47,p84). A rela 
tively new “alloy” of this type, calle 
Conolon—a mixture of phenolic resi 
and butadiene synthetic rubber—is bein; 
promoted by Narmco, Inc., San Dieg 
The company is using the new mate 
rial as a springboard into the trans 
portation field by building high-strengt! 
laminated parts. 

Conolon is going into fabricating 

parts (panels, doors, bulkheads) for t! 
Convair 240 plane. Bulkheads, for ex 
ample, are made by sandwiching a slal 
of cellular-cellulose acetate betwee 
lavers of fibrous glass impregnated wit! 
the plastic “alloy.” 
e Background—Narmco is a small con 
pany headed up by Dr. G. G. Haven: 
He came to the research staff of Co 
solidated-Vultee Aircraft Corp. from the 
U.S. Rubber Co. During the wa 
Havens produced Metlbond, an adhesive 
that looked promising for structura 
use, 

Sensing the potential uses of the 1 
terial, Havens set up his own compan 
Starting with a half dozen assistants. 
Havens now has a working force of 25! 
A substantial part of the increase caint 
in recent months. But now he thinks 








it is time to call a halt to this rapid 
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FIBROUS GLASS, impregnated with Cono. 
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; xpansion so that efforts may be di- 
scted to research. 

New Fields—Product research has 
Been continuous at the San Diego lab- 
Mratory of the company. Conolon is an 
a putgrowth of his Consolidated-Vultec 
york. C.-V. owns some of the important 
patents but Havens is the sole owner of 
The development company. Principal 
Wdrawback to adoption of the plastic by 
ass production industrics is the cost 
Sof the material itself. Hence, from now 
Mon the company will direct its research 
@along cost-reduction lines. 












* | 2 
van Since Conolon also can be made to 
“1 E@conduct electricity, the laboratory is 
@taking on a number of projects in the 
sii field of electronics. One contemplation: 
ia ohh. a ee" hj 
an electrically heated blanket which 





uses Conolon in pliable form. 

Conolon is also going into laminated 
flying bombs. 
e Planes to Fishing Rods—In the air- 
F craft field, Narmco has made a fuselage 
4 of the new plastic for Wright Field and 
has presented estimates for building an 
experimental airplane wing. Douglas 
} Aircraft Co. is carrying on experiments 
a } with Conolon, but with a housing appli- 
* cation more in mind than aircraft. 
| The principal production item, other 
oe }than its Convair subcontract, is fishing 
yy. It f% rods. Golf clubs, tennis rackets, and 
} other products are to be added later to 
| the sporting goods line. 

Havens, who won his Ph.D. in 

physics rather than chemistry, points 
' out that the key to his new product lies 
| in the methods by which it is modified 
to meet physical requirements. The 
basic materials he uses can be bought 
) by anyone. 


REFINERS SQUEEZED 


When Standard Oil Co. of California 
raised its crude oil prices in June many 
smaller California producers breathed 
a sigh of relief. The price rise (20¢ a 
bbl.) would make present operations 
profitable and might even permit a little 
much-needed exploration. Another ma- 
jor firm, Union Oil Co. of California, 
) had already raised crude prices. Others 

soon followed. 

Independent refiners were not so 
tats happy, however. Wholesale prices on 
Cor heavy fuel oil (the shortest item on the 
Coast) also went up 20¢ a bbl. But other 
prices remained at their previous levels. 
ve (More expensive crude without a corre- 
a J sponding increase in prices for refined 
products threatened a pinch on small, 
less efficient refiners. 

First evidence of the pinch ap- 
peared when Eagle Oil & Refining 
Corp., Los Angeles, closed its refinery 
in Santa Fe Springs (a Los Angeles 
uburb). Eagle found it could buy gas- 
line cheaper on the open market than 
ts 5,000-bbl.-a-day refinery could pro- 
luce it. 
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A SELF-LOCKING 


A 
Fe 


—a NEW ESNA Elastic Stop Nut 
ends the greatest threat to spring life 


Loose, or unequally loaded fastenings are the most 
frequent causes of leaf spring breakage. More than 
4,706,000 spring repair jobs have been handled annu- 
ally in dealer, independent and fleet owner service 
shops. Many of these could have been avoided. 

ESNA has a solution—the NEW U-Bolt Elastic Stop 
Nut that can be... applied to meet the original manu- 
facturer’s recommended specifications .. . self-locked 
in position with the Red Elastic Collar so that no 
amount of shock or vibration can disturb’ its setting 
... depended upon to carry a bolt loading of 70,000 psi 
with its extra-long, extra-strong body. 

ESNA U-Bolt Nuts—like all Elastic Stop, Nuts—are 
designed to prevent unnecessary repairs and reduce 
overhaul time. They are self-locking, easily removed, 
reusable. They protect permanently against Vibration, 
Corrosion, Thread Damage, Liquid Seepage, and 
Costly Maintenance. For further information address: 
Elastic Stop Nut Corporation of America, Union, New 
Jersey. Representatives and Agents in principal cities. 


ESNA 


TRADE MARN 





HAT HOLDS 


AINST VIBRATION 


The RED ELASTIC COLLAR 


~ .. is threadless and per- 
manently elastic. Every bolt— 
regardless of commercial tol- 
erances—impresses (does not 
cut) its full thread contact in 
the Red Elastic Collar to fully 
grip the bolt threads. In ad- 
dition, this threading action 
properly seats the metal 
threads —and eliminates all 
axial play between bolt and 
nut threads. 

AIlESNA Elastic Stop Nuts 
—regardless of size or type— 
lock in position anywhere on 
a bolt or stud. Vibration, im- 
pact or stress reversal cannot 
disturb prestressed or posi- 
tioned settings. 





ELASTIC STOP NUTS 


INTERNAL 
WRENCHING 


ts ANCHOR 9 


INSTRUMENT g SPLINE ¥ CLINCH 
MOUNTING 


PRODUCTS OF: ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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MECHANIZED SELLING 


what it is... 
what it can do for you 


Mechanized Selling—the technique used by progressive 
business management to (1) increase the productivity 
of salesmen, (2) lower the cost of distribution and (8) en- 
large possibilities for profit. 


Mechanized Selling involves taking full advantage of 
the high speed, low cost selling tools of advertising to 
perform the preliminary and intermediate steps in the 
manufacture of an order, thus permitting salesmen to 


concentrate on the steps necessary to close the sale. 


Rec sean wine me ne eRe ORME ini 5x 








Mechanized Selling ... 

is the best, quickest, and cheapest way 
to accomplish the first three steps 

in manufacturing an order. 


MAKE A 
SPECIFIC 
PROPOSAL 

... applying 

your product to 

the prospect's problem 


CREATE 
PREFERENCE 
wa for your product 





y 
AROUSE 


INTEREST 
<8 your product 


1 
i 
H 


mmm wn 
see. 


INTACT 
_ all ia i When your advertising is performing its function (steps.1, 
' 2 and 3), your salesman can concentrate on steps 4 andity 


who directly or 
5 ..\ permitting him to make the maximum and most 


indirectly control \ ' 
the purchase of effective use of his productive time! \ 
/ 


your product 





FOUNDRYMAN UP: The shovel gives way to a control stick. 


Foundry work—once one of the 
toughest and dirtiest jobs in industry— 
is coming clean, and liking it. Auto- 
matic machinery, modern lighting, air 
conditioning are the new attractions of 
a craft older than the machine age. 

Foundries have needed such a shot 
in the arm. Production costs are up 
Hot, dirty work has made labor hard to 
hold (BW—May3’47,p48). 

e Laboratory—The “foundry of tomor- 
row,” Westinghouse Electric Corp.’s 


» 


FOR FINAL CLEANUP: Air-conditioned locker and wash rooms, equipped with 
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name for the Trafford (Pa.) plant of its 
Feeder Division, provides a working 
laboratory where sweat and muscle give 
way to new mechanized methods under 
comfortable working conditions. 

Here, engineers have doubled the 
number of electric motors in use. Skilled 
workmen no longer shovel the sand 
which forms the molds. Instead, they 
ride giant “sand Slingers’ (above left). 
By shifting the control stick, they dump 
sand from overhead bins into flasks, ram 





FLUORESCENT LIGHTS aid a delicate mixing operation. 


it into molds at the rate of 1,000 | 
minute. 

Under cool fluorescent lights, 
ators mix and weigh grades of 
(above right). A mechanized hau 
system carries the mix to the molds 
Air-conditioned locker and 
rooms (below) add a final touch. 
© Results—W estinghouse 
is happy about results. Production is 
Absenteeism is down. And for the ; 
off, quality of output is improved. 


modern fixtures, contribute to employees’ well-beig 
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Managencge 


| CENTURY MOTO 


Deliver Dependable Power 


a t 4 
| hie, S\ 


Mallet 


From the precision high speed produc- 
tion of an automatic screw machine to 
the rugged power of a large press, 
there’s a Century motor with the stam- 
ina to stay on the job. 


Throughout their wide range of types 

and sizes Century motors are ruggedly 

built. Rigid frames, accurately ma- 

chined feet, large shafts, accurate 20 horsepower Century Squirrel Cage 
ration, | alignments, adequate ventilation sys- motor driving an automatic screw machine. 
| tem and good mechanical and elec- 
trical balance — all contribute to their 
its, opi outstanding performance. 
Or § 


hau 


OOU | 


Century builds a complete line of 


10lds : fractional and integral horsepower 
d wil electric motors, polyphase, single phase 
a } and direct current, in the popular sizes 
aoe is to meet the require- 
the pi ments of industrial 
ed. fy production, process- 


ing, commercial and 
appliance needs. 


Specify Century 
motors for all your 
electric power re- 
quirements. a Pa ok. AK 10 horsepower Cen- 
: ee tury Squirrel Cage 
motor driving an 
abrasive cut-off 


Century Electric Company ae A FP ochine 
1806 Pine St., St. Louis 3, Mo. 6: 4 oa 


Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 
7'\/, horsepower Cen- 


tury Squirrel Cage 
motor driving a pump 
on a hydraulic press. 
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When yoor bey 

























































a eo tim 
AN OFFICE DUPLICATOR ad ie 
? a A <@ M a 
... be sure that the one machine will 4 
do all these things : spac 
am Cnt 
ton 
You're going to live with your duplicator a long tinfe .. . so a 
make certain that it will do al] the jobs you want it to do . 
--- now and later ... and do them well. Find out whether : 
it will give you a// these methods of reproduction: : Tre 
From direct-image Davidson Paper Masters: * T 
The most practical method for producing multiple : is s 
copies of orders with a single writing, systems dupli- i whe 
+ cating, as well as for producing office forms, bulletins, =, Gn 
charts, price change notices, form letters, etc. ke = 
From photographic offset plates: ¥ 8 
This will save you money in the production of sta- : the 
tionery, envelopes, advertising folders and booklets, "e a “4 2) A 
house organs, in one or more colors. ‘ . rele 
From type, electrotypes, and rubber plates: , na 
There are dozens of jobs where this method is most 
economical, such as imprinting labels and adver- Quick Disconnect Joint 
tising literature, long runs of standard forms, ship- Pla 
ping tags, etc. An improved type of detachat 
, ; ° fitting for cable, wire, and rod assc: " 
And ... be sure that your duplicator will turn out quality blies is available through Potter Ac: 
work ... clean, sharp copies... no indistinct characters... | | nautical Co., 85 Academy St., New: y 
no broken lines . . . fine halftone reproduction . . . close | 12N.J. incl d a 
register color work ... at high speed and low cost. 4 Mating ends are machined to a « 7 bla 
The best way ... the only way, in fact... to be sure is to tooth surface. These sawtooth section in. 
insist upon a Davidson Dual Duplicator . . . for it is the only pene ~~ ht in Sar peewee 01 me 
duplicator that will give you ail this in one machine. hey are held together in comp: Po 
»y a cadmium-plated, beryllium 
F DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION ene cee S Seem ees (Pichia 
1034-60 W. Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois, U. S. A. é ef Aiincilerer glnecig igh A 
s extended position is slighth Au 
Dovidson Soles ond Service Agencies ore located in principal cities of nH OEP F 1 | 
than the outer diameter of the } ke 


U. S., Canoda, Mexico, and foreign countries 


When the collar is turned clockwi 
the spring unwinds slightly. The « 
lar can then be slipped back to o; 
position (picture, center). The mating 
surfaces of the joint are then f: 
(picture, bottom). When the matin 
surfaces are rejoined, a clockwise tur 
of the collar releases the spring an 
locks the joint. 

Several forms of mating surface ar 
available. The joint can be adapted 
to numerous types of wire, rod, 01 tube 
assemblies. 

Availability: approximately two week 
delivery. 


Write for our illustrated 
booklet showing how o 
Davidson can serve you. 





Laminated Containers 


etter — Developed to meet wartime need 
for lightweight shipping container 

al V/ Son Laminite channel boxes and angles at 
now in production for the commercia 


DUAL QDUPLICA TOR market. The boxes, made of lamin ated 


paper, chemically hardened, are said t 
A GENERATION OF EXPERIENCE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT | possess the strength and durability 0 
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wood. Yet they have only half the tare 
weight of comparable wooden con- 
tainers. 

The material can be sawed, nailed, ot 
stapled. Reportedly, it will not split or 
splinter. The formed shapes save 
time in packing and closing, are par- 
ticularly useful in shipping tubes, rods, 
and moldings, the manutacturer states. 

Boxes come in lengths up to 20 ft., 
can be readily nested to reduce storage 
space. Laminite Products Division, 
Criterion Paper Corp., 799 Washing- 
ton St., New York 14, is the maker. 

Availability: Deliveries begin Sept. 
15. 


Trailer Coupling 


Trailer over-ride on downhill grades 
is said to be eliminated with tHe fifth 
wheel truck coupling developed by Aus- 
tin Trailer Equipment Co., Muskegon, 
Mich. The coupling has a center-line 
pulling action, uses floating rubber 
bearings to reduce shock transfer from 
the-trailer to the truck. 

An incidental feature is a side pull 
telease to free the trailer. This saves 
the operator from having to crawl un- 
der the truck to uncouple it. 

Availability: immediate delivery. 


Plastics Finisher 


Thermobeader turns under the ends 
of plastic sheets to form a finished 
straight edge. ‘The machine reportedly; 
beads materials in sheet, roll, die-cut 
blank, or strip form at rates from 500 
in. to 1000 in. per min. ‘Taber Instru 
ment Corp., 111 Goundry St., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., is the manufacturer. 

The machine handles materials from 
.005 in. to .020 in. thick, turns out nine 
different standard size beads and shapes. 
Automatic die temperature control 
keeps cooling and forming dies at eff- 
cient operating temperatures. To com- 
pensate for differences in materials and 
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Bho a new and faster tempo in today's merchandising, and as 
a result the alert manufacturer is devoting more and more atten- 


tion to better packaging. 

The safe delivery of your product, whether by rail, truck or air, calls 
for greater protection. And the greater selectivity of buyers calls for 
containers that offer greater sales appeal through better printing and 
perfect color harmony. 

It will pay you to join the many leaders of industry who have dis- 
covered that it is profitable to insist on “packages by Gaylord.” 


- vA of @ Corrugated and Solid Fibre Boxes 
Vie . * oft 
hut ” fe We J @ Folding Cartons 
be Ve Wy Y @ Kraft Grocery Bags and Sacks 


Z 
the Oyjle @ Kraft Paper and Specialties 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 

New York « Chicago « San Francisco « Atlanta « New Orleans « Jersey City 

Seattle « Indianapolis « Houston + Los Angeles « Oakland * Minneapolis « Detroit 

Jacksonville « Columbus * Fort Worth « Tampa « Cincinnati + Dallas » Des Moines 

Oklahoma City « Greenville * Portland « St. Louis « San Antonio « Memphis 

Kansas City + Bogalusa « Milwaukee « Chattanooga « Weslaco » New Haven 
Appleton « Hickory * Greensboro * Sumter 
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A NEW PLANT 


Jt forsdacingg 


OXYGEN 


a first plant designed for the 
commercial production of low 
purity oxygen in tonnage quanti- 
ties is now nearing completion. It 
was designed by Air Reduction and 
is being installed to supply oxygen 
to a steel plant for metallurgical 
purposes. Operation of this plant 
will provide accurate determina- 
tion of manufacturing procedures 
in producing such oxygen, and 
allow exploration of large scale 
applications of this new product to 
iron and steel manufacture. 

The giant steel industry is one 
of the important fields in which 
the use of tonnage oxygen is being 
studied for the purpose of speed- 
ing production and reducing manu- 
facturing costs. 

This is another outstanding ex- 
ample of Airco’s policy of pioneer- 
ing time-saving and product-im- 
preving processes that are useful 
to industry. The experience and 
facilities of our Technical Sales 
and Research Divisions are at your 
disposal in applying Airco tech- 
niques to your manufacturing 
problems. 


G® Ain REDUCTION 


60 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Offices in all Principal Cities 





in room temperature, variable tra 
sion perinits close regulation of « 
ing speed in relation to die te 
tures. 

Die holders can be quickly ch: 
thus cutting production delay 
switching foun one die combinati 
another, the manufacturer reports. | 
unit operates on 115-v. or 230-v., 5 
cycle current. 

Availability: delivery in two \ 






Film Identifier 


Photographic plates or films ca 
marked for identification with | 
Marker, a device that prints nun 
on undeveloped film. 

The photogiaphic plate or | 
is first placed over a small openin 
the top of the unit. Closing a swit 
causes the figures of a mechanical ¢ 
ter to be projected onto the em 
sion. When the film is developed | 
serial number of the exposure appcar 
in white numerals centered on a dark 
background, } in. x 1 in. in size. 
mechanical counter is reversible, h 
range from 00000 to 99999. A | 
advances the counter one digit 
each exposure. 

The unit has a cast-aluminum hy 
ing, is finished in red enamel to mal 
it visible under darkroom work lights 
Jt operates on 115 v., a.c. or d.c. Mil- 
len Mfg. Division, P. O. Box 391] 
Detroit 27, makes it. 

Availabilitv: delivery in three weeks. 


Elevating Desk 


Work levels can be adjusted 
heights from 294 in. to 384 in. o 
a steel drafting desk first develop: 
during the war but now available t 


industry. Called Work Flow, the desk 
is available in several sizes, with draw- 
ing surfaces up to 15 sq. ft. The top 
is linoleum covered, can be inclined 
at angles up to 20 deg. Storage space 
for art supplies and paper is provided. 
The desk is manufactured by Haskcll 
Mfg. Co., 207 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh 
Availability: deliveries ‘in 45. weeks. 
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BA New Douglas? 
“5. EF Company may re-enter the 
o-engine transport field with 
C9. Drawings, specifications 
sent to airlines for comment. 












Douglas Aircraft Co. is seriously 
iconsidering re-entry into the two-engine 
‘transport field so long dominated by its 
7pc-3. Since the company stopped 
Jmaking the DC-3 to concentrate on 
 four-engine craft, the two-engine field 
thas shaped up as a battleground between 
ithe Martin 2-0-2 and the Convair 240 
} (neither is yet in use). But now Douglas 
is asking airline executives to comment 
Jon drawings and specifications of a new 
- The i two-engine transport known as_ the 
has ) (a DC-9. 

lever P¢ Time Element—So far the DC-9 is 
only a proposal. No prototype or mock- 
Sup has been built. Douglas says it is 
still not certain whether it will go ahead 
with the plane. It is likely that the time 
element will have important bearing on 
Ati. Ep this decision. 

> If the go-ahead were given tomor- 
row, Douglas probably wouldn’t be able 
to get into production on the DC-9 in 
much less than two years. Martin and 
» Convair should be producing in volume 
by the first of next year. Thus, the 
} question seems to be: How long can 
) airlines wait to replace DC-3s on which 


AM Der; 


mak 4 











nh. OF 
loped 
le te 


yi they may be losing money? 
| e Differences—Actually, the DC-9, on 
the basis of its specifications, is not at 
——7 §) all the same type of plane as the 2-0-2 
and the 240. It is smaller: 28 passengers 
| instead of 40. It is slower: top speed 
» of 257 m.p.h. against 296 m.p.h. for 
7 the 2-0-2 and 336 m.p.h. for the 240; 
“| fF cruising speed of 242 m.p.h. against 263 
- m.p.h. and 300 m.p.h., respectively. 
Douglas apparently believes that the 
airlines don’t need a 40-passenger, 300- 
| m.p.h. plane as a replacement for the 
DC-3; that they would prefer a smaller, 
slower plane with lower stalling speed 
and short takeoff and landing runs. It 
is on that concept—plus the not-incon- 
siderable value of the Douglas name— 
2 that the company seems to be pinning 
its hopes. 
desk ¢ Jet Transport—In the four-engine 
: field, ay om is already thinking and 


agate 





Taw- 


“a planning beyond the current DC-6. 
ae Some indication of the company’s 
7 thoughts was given by its aerodynami- 





cist, R. §. Shevell, in a talk before last 





- week’s Los Angeles meeting of the 
4 Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences. 





Shevell presented the outline of a 
40-passenger transport to be powered 





eks. 
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© Adveitising Guz Wo4 


HOW DO YOU RATE AS AN ADVERTISING EXPERT? 
HERE’S A WAY TO TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE. 





Geo. A. Hormel & Co. advertise on the back 
covers of TIME to reach three of the follow- 
ing groups: 

A. Hundreds of America’s most famous 
chefs. { ] 
B. 1,500,000 TimME women, in households 
which spend 30% more for variety meats 
than do average U. S. families. L_} 
C. Thousands of café proprietors, to intro- 
duce Hormel’s new midnight-snack dish, 
“Spam-of-Time.” LJ 
D. More than 3,000,000 alert consumers, to 
register and reregister Hormel’s trade- 
mark. L_| 
E. Independent and chain food store oper- 
ators who are always interested in selling fast- 
turnover food products. LJ} 





The presence of four of these groups in the 
TIME audience is among the American 
Seating Company’s reasons for advertising 
in TIME: 

A. 33,000 engineers and architects (plus 
hundreds of theater managers, millions of 
theatergoers). L_| 





Theres ALWAYS an EXTRA 
REASON for Advertising in 


‘dl pure “5D “y ‘ITT Uonsend f*q Inq [ye “JJ UONsaNd fq puke “q “g ‘J UONsENH 
[918 SIOMSUE JYSII SY] “}O9IIOD SI JUDUIISIZIOAPE SITY} UI DDUSIPNe AWLL Oy) JNOGe 19"y AldAq 


(Answers below, upside down) 


B. 30,000 clergymen (pius thousands of im- 
portant laymen who can influence decisions 
on church building and improvements). | ] 
C. 99,000 educators. . CJ 
D.Thousands of women with children under 
4 (potential buyers of American high chairs). 


E. 531,000 men and 612,000 women, who 
belong to civic groups, have a voice in 
school appropriations. | 





Columbia lasterworks Records advertise in 
TIME for three of the following reasons: 

A. To increase Columbia’s prestige with its 
recording artists. a 
B. Leading discus throwers prefer Time to 
any other magazine they read. 
C. The Time audience (75% college-edu- 
cated) provides a class market of 1,800,000 
men and 1,500,000 women whose incomes, 
cultural background, and social attainments 
would naturally suggest an interest in fine 
music. [7 


LJ 
D. Families in Time-high income brackets 
own 3 times as many radio-phonographs as 
do average urban U.S. families. | 
E. To start a vogue among an audience of 
1,500,000 influential, pace-setting families 
for musical *‘flying platters.” L 


You can do one thing with your advertising in 
many magazines. But you can do many things 
with your advertising in one magazine—be- 
cause that one magazine has collected as its 
audience a primary readership of 3,000,000 
people who are many things to any advertiser. 




















HERE’S YOUR 
WEST COAST 
PLANT SITE 


Humboldt Bay Area centers the West 
Coast. This booklet gives you the facts 
...analyzes Markets, Transportation, 
Power, Raw Materials, Labors’ out- 
standing record of Production and 
Cooperation. It tells you about the 
low cost construction...year ’round 
plant operation...and outdoor living 
made possible by the mild climate. 
Write for your 

copy today. 





HUMBOLDT BAY AREA 


HUMBOLDT COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE « EUREKA, CALIF. 














UNIT 357 





MOBILE CRANE 


¢ It’s Self-Propelled 
*\_ * It Rides on Rubber 
“~\ is It has 1001 Uses 


FOR YARD OR HIGHWAY 


LIFT—LOAD— DIG—HAUL 
WITH ONE OPERATOR ONE ENGINE 
e 
EASY AND ECONOMICAL TO OPERATE 
e 
UNIT'S FULL VISION CAB 
DESIGNED FOR SAFETY & EFFICIENCY 
OPERATOR SEES IN ALL DIRECTIONS! 





Write for catalog showing UNIT'S 
m2, many modern and exclusive features. 


Mi CRANE & SHOVEL 
* CORP. surnam sr. 
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ROOM FOR EVERYTHING BUT A BOAT 


Normally competitors, trucks, trains, and airplanes fraternize at the Denver municipal 


airport. 








The field is one of the few spots in the nation where all three kinds of 
transport can actually touch each other for easy interchange of freight. 
tracks, which Rock Island also uses, run by the port with a spur into the grounds. 
Denver's new aviation director, Maj. Gen. John F. Curry, counts on this feature to 
help his plans for developing the city as a transport and industrial center. 





Union Pacific i, 





by four turbojet engines. He empha- 
sized that, at this time, Douglas is not 
even considering producing such a 
plane. But if the air transport industry 
could provide a market sufficient to pay 
engineering and tooling costs, and if no 
better design were developed in the 
meantime, the Douglas jet transport 
would have these features: 

e Top speed in excess of 500 m.p.h. 

e Cruising speed of 490 m.p.h. at be- 
tween 35,000-ft. and 40,000-ft. altitude. 
e Economical range of 750 mi. (This 
would mean two refueling stops on a 
transcontinental flight.) 

e Highly streamlined fuselage, 

sharply swept-back wings and tail. 


FIDO’S COMMERCIAL DEBUT 


A war-born British fog-dispersal proj- 
ect will soon make its U. S. commercial 
airport debut. 

Up to now, fido (fog, intensive dis- 
persal of) has generally been consid- 
ered too expensive for nonmilitary use. 
Reason: The gasoline it burns up to dis- 
perse fog long enough to bring in one 
plane comes to nearly $400 (BW —Oct. 
13°45,p17) 

Nevertheless, five domestic airlines 
have jointly agreed to help finance and 
support a fido installation at Los 
Angeles airport. According to tentative 
plans the airlines using the terminal— 
United, American, TW ae Western, Pan 
American—will pay about half the in- 
stallation cost. They will also assume 
operating and maintenance expenses. 

Airport officials hoped that construc- 
tion of project would not cost more 
than $450,000. But with engineering 


and 









MILWAUKEE 14, WIS., U. S. A. 


plans nearly finished, Woodruff de 


Silva, Los Angeles airport manager, say 
it now may cost nearer $650,000. 
Airline officials believe fido will p 
One line reports that $400 is just ab 
what it costs to divert a four-eng 
plane to Palm Springs when Los A: 
geles airport is closed in. In additio: 
airlines would save on such intangib 





as lost goodwill—always incurred 
interrupted schedules. : 

? In 
VACATIONS BY AIR vith 


‘ gouc 
Railroads have long boosted summe: & 
revenues by promoting special, low-cos: 


vacation trips. This year a number ot 





: Dur 
airlines have followed suit. Among 
them: 





»T 


Mid-Continent Airlines’ “Budgetour 
from Minneapolis-St. Paul to Los An- 





geles. ‘Tourists fly via M.C.A. to Kansa arr 
City, via TWA from there to | 
Angeles. The trip includes sightsecing 


tours of movie studios and a drink an 
supper at a Hollywood nightclub. 

Southwest Airways’ circle tour. ‘The 
line has two routes from San Francisc 
to Medford, Ore.—one along the coast 
and one inland. A special $25 rate has 
been set for a complete circle from any 
point on either route. ‘That's about 
26% less than regular rates. 

Branift Airways’ three-day, all-expen 
camping trip from Denver into 
Rockies for $39. 

American Overseas Airlines’ fishing 
and hunting excursions to Newfou id 
land. 

Chicago & Southern Air Lines’ 


dav tours to Havana. 





V/ 





Capital Airlines’ air-water cruises 
from Washington, D. C., to the Gr 
Lakes. 
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1914 The road that became U.S. Route 22. 


POUNDED BY TRAFFIC 
FOR 31 YEARS... 
STILL SOUND ENOUGH 
FOR RE-SURFACING 





> In 1915, cement and aggregate producers cooperated 
with the Pennsylvania State Highway Department in 
douching off its present vast highway network by paving 
Route 22 between Easton and Bethlehem with concrete. 


During the 31 years that followed, traffic over this Route 
Jar outweighed expected loads. Plans are now underway _ 

) relocate the Route, yet today the original paving is 1916 High-ranking dignitaries officiate at the opening of the 
ound enough to furnish a base for re-surfacing so as to highway. 

arry the traffic until the new road is completed. 


For 50 years, Lehigh Cements have given strength and 
lependability to every type of concrete construction. 
he Lehigh Service Department will gladly consult with 
you on your specific problems. 


EHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


LLENTOWN, PA. * CHICAGO, ILL. * SPOKANE, WASH. 


EHIGH EARLY STRENGTH CEMENT 
EHIGH AIR- ENTRAINING CEMENT 
EHIGH NORMAL CEMENT jgupes — 


LEHIGH MORTAR CEMENT iT hi Hh 
LCMLOi 
H ‘= 1947 F 


Cement to widen a section of the existing road. 
Contractor: Kingston Contracting Company, West Point, Pa. 


CEMENTS: 














wo MORE insects! 


LETHALAIRE. 


sta 


GIVES YEAR-ROUND CONTROL 


7 





No more laborious 
hand-spraying -+- ho 
more costly waste of 
materials . . . no more 
halfway results! Le- 
thalaire, the deadly 
new aerosol spray that 
has been made specifi- 
cally for volume users, 
works wonders in con- 
trolling insects! A 
turn of the handwheel 
releases a circulating 
self-propelled mist full of fine insect-kill- 
ing particles that remain suspended in 
the air for half an hour or more. The 
Lethalaire precision-engineered nozzle 
generates a spray that is scientifically cor- 
ect, meters the flow, preventing waste. 
Each cylinder contains enough Lethal- 
aire to control flies in 750,000 cubic feet 
of space or mosquitoes in 1,250,000 cubic 
feet. As a residual spray, Lethalaire can be 
directed where you want it to control 
cockroaches and other crawling insects. 
For average use, there is enough for 125 
a OO in a room 20’x 30’x 10’. 
ethalaire comes in three formulas... 
a DDT-pyrethrin formula for general use, 
a pyrethrin formula without DDT for 
food processors and packers, and a 5% 
DDT formula prepared for greenhouses. 
Lethalaire is also available in a per- 
manently installed Solenoid System which 
will give you automatic, scientific insect 
control merely by flicking a switch. Mail 
the coupon today for further interesting 
information about Lethalaire. A few ter- 
ritories are still open for dealers who call 
direct on users. 
@eeceeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
® VIRGINIA SMELTING COMPANY 
® WEST NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


Please send me more information about: 


() The 5-lb. Portable Container-Applicator 


[(_] The Lethalaire Solenoid System 


Name 
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City So oet 
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| »] | y 
VIRGINIA & 5 r : . 


WEST NORFOLK + NEW YORK « BOSTON « DETROIT 


MARKETING 


eed 





Some of the war’s long-term effects 

on marketing are beginning to be visible 
| in the beer business. From San Fran- 
| cisco last week came news that Acme 
Breweries plans to go into national 
distribution. But behind it lies a story 
more significant than simply that of a 
regional brand growing up. The point 
of the story is that the beer marketing 
wall around California has shown signs 
of crumbling. 
@ First Move—Acme, with breweries in 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, has 
limited its domestic distribution in the 
past to the 11 states west of the 
Rockies. Its exports have gone only to 
Alaska, the Hawaiian Islands, and the 
Philippines. 

The present move toward the big 
time was subtly announced last week 
in the first of a series of full-page ad- 


West Coast Beer Moves East : 


Acme Breweries, California’s biggest, first to go nations 
State legislation to keep out eastern brewers broke down durin 
war shortage, thus sending local brewers in search of new marke 


vertisements in Life. It marks the } 
time in the history of the busin 
the West Coast has moved tow:rd 
eastern beer market. The big sliip) 
brewers (like Pabst, Schlitz, Anlicu 
Busch) have paid freight acro 
mountains since repeal. But West ¢ 
brewers have stuck to the reg 
market. 

Acme’s present advertising—hand 
by Brisacher, Van Norden 
makes no promises. It simply info: 
readers: (1) that westerners who ¢ 
get Acme are enjoying the priviledi 
and (2) that easterners who can’t n 
have an additional excuse for goi 
west. How and when Acme propos 
to service a market east of the Cx 
Divide is not revealed. 

e Protection—Like other  Califon 
beers, Acme has grown up in*ta w 





‘ 


just opened in Springfield, Il. 








NENA ey 


‘4 


STORMING ANOTHER MALE STRONGHOLD 


The drinks are soft and so is the atmosphere in the swank pocket billiards room 
And for a reason. 
range public relations program to lift the game out of its “poolroom environment,” 
to popularize it like bowling, to get the ladies interested. Sponsor is Chicago's 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., which makes equipment for both games. Regarded 
strictly as an experiment, the new parlor has 14 tables, uniformed attendants and 
waiters, and no juke box. The company reports not only are the ladies flocking in, 
but the project is gaining the blessings of local civic and church organizations. 


It marks the start of a long- 
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RUST PREVENTION 





$100,000 Worth 
of Hand Tools saved 
from “RUST” 


NEW PRODUCT DOES THE JOB AFTER PLANT 
CONDUCTS EXHAUSTIVE TESTS 


me time ago, we were called in by 
Pprominent manufacturer.* Corro- 


sion of all metal parts in 


rication his entire plant had gone 


gineer’s out of control. The ma- 
ort chine shop and hand 
tools, valued in excess 
$100,000, were a sorry looking 
sty-brown.’ Everything they had 
ed in the way of rust preventives 
retofore failed to solve their 
culty. 
fter studying their problem we rec- 
mended our General Purpose 


Anti-Corrode No. 100 and suggested 
that they give it exhaus- 

Used on tive tests. Their chemist 

Hand Tools did so and we are happy 

As Well = to report that it solved 
their problem. 


“They have since used over 150 gal- 
lons of this Anti-Corrode on every- 
thing metal in their plant, including 
small hand tools such as pliers and 
screw drivers.” 


Anti-Corrode No. 100 is one of sev- 
eral new types of Cities Service pro- 
tective coatings for metals. Designed 
to prevent corrosion of raw stocks, 
finished parts and completed ma- 


chines, it adheres firmly, displaces 
moisture and protects longer than 
many materials now on the market. 
Easy To Apply Anti-Corrode by 
Apply ordinary work-shop 

methods. Spray, dip, 
brush or roll it on. The protective 
film is continuous and non-porous 
—does not break at sharp edges nor 
rupture on flat surfaces. It need not be 
removed from metal to be stamped, 
drawn or otherwise formed. 


Cities Service will demonstrate the 
many advantages of 
Anti-Corrode to you in 
your own plant. Contact 
the branch office nearest 
you or write Cities 
Service Oil Co., 60 Wall Tower, 
New York 5, N.Y. 


Write For 
Demon- 
stration 


* Name on request 


Cities Service means 


CITIES / Citi 
C7 reat Cities Service Oil Co. 


(A) WEW YORK - CHICAGO 


Service siavict 


(This offer available only in Cities Service 
marketing territories East of the Rockies. ) 


Arkansas Fuel Oil Co. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


remwrwr nee eK 


| CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 
| SIXTY WALL TOWER 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y., ROOM 159 


Gentiemen: I'd like to test ANTI-CORRODE No. 
I 100 on my own equipment FREE OF CHARGE. 
| Send me details. 


| appress 


I 
1 Cty 























WATER CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 
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at your “liquid assets 


To modern industrialists “liquid assets” mean 
not only $ on the balance sheet, but WATER at 
the plant! 

Here’s why: As your manufacturing techniques 
and materials change so should the chemical 
composition of your water supply. The right wa- 
ter can solve a number of your processing prob- 
lems. The right water can cut operating costs 
and speed production! 

Regardless of local water conditions Permutit* 
Water Conditioning Equipment can process your 
water supply in made-to-order fashion to meet any 
of your manufacturing requirements. Permutit is 
Water Conditioning Headquarters for you! 

Write for full particulars to the Permutit Com- 
pany, Dept. BW8, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y., or the Permutit Company of 
Canada, Ltd., Montreal. 


Pe 


Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


for 34 years 





rmu 


tit 


Better take another look 
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protected market—thanks to . 

tive legislature, and to the s: \iq 
presented by the California St tc p,. 
ers Institute. 

The state’s most active | 
Arty Samish. He has achieve 
institute a remarkable recor 
cesses in legislation designed 
the going tough for outsiders. 

An example of the state’s | 

devices is a size of Califor 
bottle. Eastern and midwest« 
ers package their product in 1? 
tles. ‘This makes it possible 
empties and eliminate costly b 
Most California brewers adopt 
ll-oz. bottle. This not on 
any possibility of exchange wit! 
crners but forced the latter 
their bottles back across the m 
—empty. 
e Credit Approved—In the late 
local brewers obtained another con 
tive advantage. Most states, incl 
California, made it illegal to sell |: 
on credit. ‘This was to prevent th 
turn, with its obvious evils, of the 
prohibition “tied” house—the 
saloon, bound by credit obligations : 
specific brewery. 

The legislature, at the behest 
brewers, dropped California’s credit 
strictions. But castern shippers ¢ 
ued to ship C.O.D. into Califon 
competition with local brewers 
could and did offer credit lures. 

Even more disquieting to the s 
ping brewer than existing Calif 
law and custom was the fear that : 
legislature might change the rules 
night. That could wipe the shi 
out of the market. 

e Sudden Change—Then came thie 
In four years it accomplished what ' 
United States Brewers Foundation | 
been unable to do in all the years si 
repeal. It opened up California. 

During the wartime bottle shortax 
California brewers grabbed up the | 
oz. bottles and began to use them. 

Then eastern shippers noted ! 
growth in the state’s population, p 
the beer shortage and the _proft 
war operations. These encouraged 
easterners to consider buying or bu 
ing breweries in the state. So far, the 
have been no formal announceme! 
of this move, but rumors are plenti! 
Blatz planning to buy, Pabst and \\ 
heuser-Busch to build. 

e Credit Advantage Out—Also, 

shortage of beer and wartime profits 
wholesalers and tavern owners knock 
out the local credit advantages. | 
trade would buy beer at almost 4 
price, and the credit could go hang 

Then too, the increased populati 
came from the Midwest and East 
brought with it, say the wholesalers, : 
increased demand for eastern beer 
e Deluge—When wartime restrict 
on breweries were lifted, the stage ¥ 


~ 
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BLESSED EVEN 


B. F. Michtom, vice-president 
of New York’s Ideal Novelty & 
Toy Co., may well smile on 
“Baby Sparkle Plenty.” ‘This 
glamorous adjunct to dolldom— 
Ideal’s newest creation—was born 
with a golden spoon in her mouth. 
When Gimbel Bros. store opened 
its doors for her marketing debut, 
she could claim a_ tremendous 
prenatal popularity. An estimated 
i 30-million readers of the Dick 
#| ‘Tracy comics were acquainted 
with her cartoon counterpart. 

For the first 100 days, retail 
sales were over 15,000—at $6 a 
doll. 


a 


. 











set for a battle over California’s thirst. 

And today the Coast is deluged in beer 

promotion, with eastern brands claiming 

a bigger share of the newspaper space 
F and the outdoor boards than ever. 

Meanwhile, supply has been increas- 
ing to the surplus point. ‘The little local 
breweries are having a hard time selling 
against the promotional barrage. But 
the big brands dominating the field 
are devoted to price maintenance 
through fair-trade pricing. So the trade 
doesn’t look for a price war; but it does 
expect some bankruptcies among the 
little fellows. 
¢ Inspiration—Acme got the bug to go 
national partly from its prewar and 
wartime experience in shipping beer to 
the Pacific islands. Another factor was 
Acme’s chance during the war to caress 
millions of eastern gullets temporarily 
bivouacked in the West. 

And there is more than a hint in the 
discussions of the company’s plans that 
it's keeping an eye peeled for an eastern 
site or brewery. 
¢ Important Symbol—Whether Acme 
buys in the East or ships across the 
Rockies or by water to the East Coast, 
the move toward national distribution is 
a symbol, at least, that at last California 
brewers are considering joining the rest 
of the United States. It is a promise 
of a break in the legislature’s protective 
wall around the state. 
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Take a cobra, see, and lay it out on 
your prayer rug. Now pick up the head 
with one hand and the tail with the 
other—and without releasing either 
end, tie a knot in the cobra. (If you 
don't happen to have a cobra handy, 
try this with a piece of string.) 


If you can't work this, you'll say it’s im- 
possible. If you can, you'll say it's 
easy. And that’s the way it is with 
most problems. Take, for instance the 
problem of cutting metal turning costs. 


The chances are that turning ac- 
counts for 25 per cent or more of all 
the machining time in your plant — that 
this is your major production expense. 


JONES 





Mechines * Automatic Thread Grinders * Optical C 































Hence it will pay you to be skeptical 
of the production efficiency of your 
metal turning equipment. For there are 
cases in our files of savings of hundreds 
of dollars a month in the manufacture 
of a single part by the efficient use of 
carbide cutting tools on Jones & Lamson 
machines. 


Jones & Lamson Turret Lathes and Fay 
Automatic Lathes are designed specifically 
for the most efficient use of carbide 
cutting tools. 


Telephone or write today for a Jones 
& Lamson engineer who will be glad to 
consult with you on all phases of your 
metal turning problems. 


& LAMSON 


MACHINE COMPANY 


Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 
Manufacturer of : Universal Turret Lathes + Fay Automatic Lathes » Automatic Double-End Milling and Centering 


— e Aut ati 


Threading Dies and Chasers « 








Ground Threed Flat Relling Dies 
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The 
“Protectograph 
Signer 

that 


DEFIES 
FORGERS! 


This machine—the “Protectograph” Signer—has just signed 
a thousand checks. And without the least bit of effort— 
unlike your own good right arm when it’s subjected to a 
similar ordeal. For check-signing speed and efficiency, for 
insured safety, for disbursement control, there’s nothing 
like it! 

Today you can sign checks—automatically—and give 
them positive mechanical protection—effortlessly, quickly, 
and safely. 

The Protectograph Signer imprints safe, legal sig- 
natures through a four-color ribbon. The plates are made 
from your signature and company trademark combined 
with an intricate background design, resembling finger- 
prints, made according to specified secret formulas. Special 
locks prevent unauthorized use and an item counter pro- 
vides instant, visible control. 

To eliminate signer’s fatigue—a painful occupational 
disease—to protect your bank account and provide your 
disbursement procedures with speed and efficiency, send 
the coupon today for more information. 


eee ee ee eee 


The Todd Company, Inc., Rochester 3, N.Y. 


Please send me the facts about Protectograph 
Sieners. | understand this involves no obli- 


on my part 


Company Name 


COMPANY, INC. 
i feye(e! 


—— ROCHESTER & NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


BW-8-16-47 DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Video Worry 


Bars with television se; 
must buy amusement licenses jy 
Pennsylvania. Industry fear; 
other states may follow suit. 


Television today still depend; to ; 
large extent on two mainstays. I’rom; 
programing standpoint the mainsty 
is sporting events. From audience ¢: 
sales viewpoints the mainstay consis 
of the sets installed in bars. If these ty 
props were to be knocked out, it wou 
be a hard blow to the rapidly growin; 
industry. 

e Trouble—Threats to both hay 
tually developed in recent weeks 
Pennsylvania court ruled that t 
using television sets to attract trac | 
to obtain amusement licenses. And if 4 
New York there were rumors that pric 
fights in Madison Square Garden \ 

be withdrawn from television. 

By this week, the New York thre 
seemed to have petered out. But ind 
try executives’ worry over the Penns 
vania decision had not abated. The 
fear that other states, and possib) 
cities, too, will want to cash in on ¢! 
untapped source of revenue. 

e Licenses—The Pennsylvania liquor | 
makes drinking places pay special licens 
fees if they provide floor shows, dar 
ing, or movies. For bars the annual fe 
is $120; for places serving only beef 
$60. Five months ago the state Liquoff 
Control Board ruled that television sc: 
were in the same category as movil 
projectors, and that taverns using then 
niust obtain the special permit. 

This was immediately challenged } 

the Philadelphia Retail Liquor Deale: 
Assn. and other trade organization: 
They succeeded in getting a temporan 
injunction restraining the board from 
enforcing the ruling. 
e Decision—This injunction has jut 
been dissolved by the Common Plea 
Court of Dauphin County. The cour 
tuled that television can be considered 
a motion picture under the law sinc 
both devices have the same purpose- 
visual entertainment of customers. 

There’s one bright spot for the indus 
try in the tavern situation. For a whik 
there was considerable worry that bar 
with television sets might come unde 
the 20% federal cabaret tax. But it 
understood that a ruling is now in the 
works at the Bureau of Internal Re 
enue that will specifically exempt bar 
with television from this levy. 

e Rumor—The sports threat seems t 
have turned out pretty much of 3 
tempest in a teapot. Here’s what hap 
pened: The regular Friday night fight 
at Madison Square Garden are telecast 
by National Broadcasting Co, Arrange- 
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on Sets 
SNS@S jn 
f f@ars 
Suit. 
nd to ; 
I TOM 4 
Ma mstay 
ENCE se 
CONSist 
the e ty 
it wor 
have ala 
cel. ff FOR LADIES TOO 
te f = It’s as simple as crocheting a 
Face hae table mat or cooking a beef stew. 
Anc That’s what Transvision, Inc., of 
hat © New Rochelle, N. Y., claims for 
” © its television kit, that you assem- 
i ble yourself. ‘To prove it, the 
F company employed a woman to 
. i § demonstrate its new big kit, with 
Penns: 4g 12-in. viewing tube, in New 
. 7 § York recently. ‘Transvision has 
a F already found the housewife a 
ud good customer for its smaller kit 
(7-in. viewing tube), of which 
eid 10,000 units have been sold. So 
| Ticer it is continuing to gun for the 
> CONGR distaff market. 
nual RE = All the parts are furnished. 
ly bec ME You just follow the instruction 
Liquoif booklet, which appears about as 
1011 CAE formidable as the average book of 
se knitting directions. The new set 
as retails at $289.50. 
ged Ly 
Deal ments are covered by an annual con- 
2AU100 Hvact; the current one runs to May 31, 
DOT 89948. Last week several managers of 
d Prize fighters objected publicly to the 
dclecasts, asserting that they cut down 
~ |" Bbox-office receipts. From this grew the 
a] “" holly unsubstantiated rumor that the 
"CON" BE arden wanted to cancel its television 
aie ontract. 
YS" Actually the Madison Square Garden 
"PS" Morp. is quite satisfied with the tele- 
” , [sion arrangements. Far from feeling 
whi hem detrimental to attendance, it be- 
"eves that, in the long run, telecasts will 
at *” Bboost interest in boxing. The Twentieth 
: “century Sporting Club, Inc., which 
'\ "'Epromotes the Garden fights, feels the 
IR ime way. Both think that the recent 
“3 lump in attendance, which prompted 
rt bas BBhe managers’ attack, is purely seasonal 
| n character. 
a f Renewal—It is certain that the present 
vf ontract will run unhampered until its 
- ry xpiration date. And it appears now 
Jecat (ett its renewal at that time is not 
eiaien eriously threatened—although an organ- 
“> Bzed protest by all or most of the fight 
1947 amagers might have some effect. 
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RED SEAL F-226 
Closed power unit. Bare engines and 
open power units are also available. 









Likely as not, Red Seal engines add a lot to the fun you 
have at the Fair. They power the "rides," furnish current for 
lights, and do many other jobs. They work out best from the 
standpoint of the concessionaire, too, because they have the 
in-built sturdiness to stand up under rough handling and all- 
weather operation. Red Seai reliability under the most 
exacting types of use may make all the difference beiween 
the operator's profit or loss at a given stand. 


In other applications — on the farm, in the factory, on the 
highway — Red Seal engines are turning in similar records 
for reliability, low upkeep cost, and all-round satisfaction. 
The broad line of Continental Red Seal engines, ranging 
from !/, to 160 h.p., includes one or more models exactly 
matched to your needs. 


Continental Motors [orporation 





SPECIALIZED EXPERIENCE BUILDING ENGINES FOR 
INDUSTRY, 


45 YEARS’ 


TRANSPORTATION, AVIATION AND THE FARM 


{i 


FOR AVIATION | 
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For SIXTEEN YEARS the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company has advertised in Business Week. 


In 1946, under the classification *Insurance for Busi- 
ness Needs, Business Week carried far more pages of 
this type of advertising than any other general busi- 
ness publication or general news weekly! 


Other insurance advertisers who have been with 
Business Week for periods ranging up to fifteen years 
include the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Travelers Insurance Co., Aetna Life Insurance Co. 
American Credit Indemnity Co., American Surety Co. 
of New York, Employers Mutual Liability Insurance 





*Based on Publishers’ Information Bureau 
analysis of 1946 advertising. 


Co., Hardware Mutual Casualty Co., Hartford Steam 
Boiler Inspection & Insurance Co., Home Insurance Co., 
Johnson & Higgins. 


BW IS MORE EFFECTIVE! 


The insurance field knows that Management-men de- 
cide what types of insurance their companies will carry, 
and with what insurance companies it will be placed. 
They know, too, that these men have fine incomes and 
are heavy buyers of insurance to meet personal needs. 
Per advertising dollar, Business Week reaches more 
Management-men than any other general business or 
general news weekly. 


WHEREVER YOU FIND IT, YOU FIND 
A MANAGEMENT-MAN ... WELL INFORMED 


/ 
SAL . 














GUT RECORD-KEEPING GUSTS 


ONE THIRD! 


Cards are 
inserted extra fast 
in exclusive 
G/W holders. 





Cards are 
removed instantly. 
Holder marks 
place in tray. 


Cards lie flat, 
easy to write on 
front or back. 


Skt 





HK CONTROLS INVENTORY 


He PRESENTS SALES 
PICTURE 


Hr FLASHES PROFIT 
LEAKS 


¥ spots propuction 
LAGS 


Quickest, Easiest Way Is With 


Sw VISIBLE RECORD 
EQUIPMENT! 


Keep your business facts and figures right 
at the tips of your fingers! G/W visible 
record equipment tells at a glance the 
condition of inventory and sales standing, 
spots production lags, flashes profit leaks. 


It not only raises efficiency to the max- 
imum, but it actually cuts clerical time in 
filing and finding records by as much as 
one-third. 


G/W visible record equipment is built 
to give lifetime service and satisfaction. 
Get yours now. 


For further information, call your G/W 
dealer or write The Globe-Wernicke Com- 
pany, Norwood, Cincinnati 12, Ohio for 
a free descriptive circular. 


= Globe - Wernicke smn 


Bookcases 


FILING EQUIPMENT AND SYSTEMS Stationers’ Supplies 





Census Bureau Estimais 
Show Population Shit 


Marketing men have long 
ing: What happened to the 
population during and after 
The Bureau of the Census ga 
tistical answer this week. 
e Shedding Light—Since the 
tional nose count was in 19+4( 
ures are only estimates. 

According to Census official 
total population of the nation 
ing armed forces overseas, was | 
406 on July 1, 1946. This was 
6.2% over 1940, 6% over July 

Great war migrations were t 
pected. But for the businessman 
ing at his postwar market the light ; 
the estimates shed on shifts in thie 
46 period are more important. 
e Highlights—Trends as _ reported 
Census: 


e Pacific Coast states showed the ex 


— 


HOME FACIAL 


Cosmetics makers say yi 


clean face only. Now with a nev 
house-washing device you can giv 
your house the same break. 
Drill Mfg. Co., Indianapolis. 
has developed a unit that spra\ 


painted surfaces. The compan 


says the spray removes chalk 
oxidized paint that holds the dirt 


can clean one to three ordinar 
five-room house: about $40. 


but distributes them on a fran 
chise basis. 
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should apply fresh paint to : 


a chemical bath over exterior 


leaves good paint intact. | hat 
means, says Drill, fewer paint 
jobs, or fewer coats. One operato! 
houses a day. Cost of cleaning 4 


Drill doesn’t sell the machines 


t 


) 
i). 













hon, ex 





ain. Their 1946 population was 
; 2% ahead of 1940's, 5.4% ahead of 
D45’s. 
ka England showed a 1946 gain of 
2% over 1940 and 8.7% over 1945. 
Bast South Central states lost 1.2% 
their population between 1940 and 
b46, But the trend had reversed; 1946 
owed a 3.8% gain over 1945. 
Washington, D. C., gained 27.2% 
er 1940, but lost 4.2% of its popula- 
mn from 1945 to 1946. 

The Census’ estimates of total popu- 
tion as of July 1, 1946, with per- 
ntage changes from 1940 and 1945 
low (figures exclude armed forces 


erseas): 










Population 
(In ——% Change——— 
Thousands*) 1940-1740 1945-1946 


ited States.... 139,893 +6.2 +6.0 










+8 
+8 
+10 
+7 
+2. 
+t, 
+5. 
+7 
+7 
+10 
+7. 
+8. 
+9 
+3. 
+7 
+8 


+7 





ew England.... +7. 
= Me 876 +3. 


MN. H....-.--- 517 +5. 


TE Vivccvecccccce 353 —1 
4,590 +6. 


COND WVANwWMe wy 


CHNOCMN NUNOCS CeRwWuUS eH 


AMR = O =m 






















- | 6 
pomm—nmene ME Minn......... .0 ia 
ae ae 2 4 
ee “2 a 
eer — aN. D......... x 3.9 
a 6OCY a 8 7 
ee see ss .0 $.7 
a | ae 33 3 
=~ Te Atlantic. ..... ey - +2.8 
ea 5 +4.0 
al = x +8.6 
ee... Ds 843 +27.2 —4.2 
a 2,986 +11.5 +1.7 
Weve. ...... 1.807 —5.0 +6.6 
3,641 +1.9 +3.6 
iT a 1,909 +0.5 -0.2 
as 3,128 +0.1 +2.8 
eae 2,310 +21.8 —0.1 
S. Central.... 10,651 —1.2 +3.8 
y YOUmM Eys......... 2,746 —3.5 +5.7 
r to Miecic. ss. 2,998 +2.8 +6.2 | 
a ne ee. 45's 2,808 —0.9 +3.6 | 
=n 2,100 —3.9 —1.2 | 
an gl 
W. S. Central 13,589 +4.0 +4.0 | 
La ae 2,520 +6.6 +5.0 
lapo (ler... ss... 2,225 ~4.8 bey ae 
Spta a 6.959 +8.5 +3.9 | 
xter pS 1,885 $53 +1.8 
mpani fountain....... 4,275 +3.0 +3.7 
~halky | ee 478 —14.5 +5.8 
‘e dirt Idaho ath pies 90 472 —10.0 —3.5 
i Se 263 +4 8 +5.6 
fat See 1,138 +1.3 +5.8 
paint 529 —0.5 —.9 
YET itor 623 +24.7 +7.0 
dinan oS +8 +6.0 
Pe 135 +22.8 —4.9 
ung 4 
: 2) ee 13,257 +36.2 +5.4 
W 2,254 +29.8 +4.2 
chine: Ore 1,453 +33.3  +10.4 
fran- MM Calif......... 9,551 +38.3 +4.9 








*States may not add to regional totals, due to rounding. 
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you can profit with plastics 





Bulletin 4404 
describes materi- 
als and machines 
for plastic pro- 
duction. Send for 
your copy today. 


















Only 70 seconds is required to produce this pair of 
moldings; high-speed, accurate, profit-making pro- 
duction at its best. The material is white polystyrene— 
no finishing, no painting, since its beauty is inherent 
in that plastic. 

For Your Production— 

Consider using plastics to add to the beauty and 
utility of your products. Mold your own. There is an 
H-P-M molding machine to handle this plastic 
production. Operation is quickly mastered, so your 
labor costs with this machine are low. 


THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1000 Marion Road, Mount Gilead, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Branch Offices in New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit and 
Chicago. Representatives in other principal cities. Export Dept: 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Cable —"Hydraulic.” 


4 g, © Pea 
Injection Machines 
FOR MOLDING THERMO-PLASTICS 


REVOLUTIONIZING PRODUCTION WITH HYDRAULICS SINCE 1877 



















Consult 


ROCK ISLAND’S 
Industrial Department 


If you're contemplating moving to a 
locality along Rock Island's 8,000 
miles of right-of-way, you're on the 
right track for efficient service! Rock 
Island will survey all conditions of the 
locality important to your business— 
without charge. Contact ~ 

the Rock Island repre- Rock 
sentative nearest you. 


; i ROCK ISLAND LINES 


The Road of Planned Progress 








Island 



















FACTORIES AT 

FORD CITY, PA 

SALEM, OHIO 
{OS ANGELES, CALIF. 








WESTERN AUTO SUPPLY PROMOTES ITS OWN 


Paul E. Connor (left) and Lester Hutchings emerge as president and board chairman 
respectively as Western Auto Supply Co. of Missouri begins to unscramble its near. F 
merger with Gamble-Skogmo (BW —Aug.2’47,p76). : 
accepted the resignation of B. C. Gamble as chairman of the board. He remains, 
however, as board member; Gamble-Skogmo has a 143,500-share investment in 
Western. Hutchings moved up from his post as president, Connor from vice-president 
as promotions were carried on down the line. 













Western’s directors recent 











SHRINKING CLAIMS 


Can the sweater girl’s sweater really 
be made “unshrinkable’” or ‘‘shrink- 
proof’’? 

Some owners of the 35 or 40 pat- 
ented antishrink wool treatments al- 
ready in the field say yes. But their 
competitors say no. To keep advertis- 
ing and promotion claims within 
bounds, the Federal ‘Trade Commission 
last week held an informal conference 
with the trade. 

FTC has already received complaints 
that claims on_ shrink-resistant wool 
don’t always stand up. 

The conflict between the conservative 
and the all-out claims was evident at 
FTC’s meeting. Canadian Hugh Law- 
son, whose York Knitting Mills has 
opened a U.S. plant at Lowell, Mass., 
said his company is already selling its 
“York wool” as unshrinkable. ‘Their 
tests, he indicated, support the claim. 
R. E. Sumner, of American Cyanamid, 
put a different angle on Cyanamid’s 
“Lanaset” process. He said garments 
using it must carry a label guarantee- 
ing shrinkage of less than 5% only un- 
der stipulated washing procedures. 
FTC and the wool industry want 
tules on the books now to prevent a 
free-for-all competitive battle of claims. 





They're afraid any such campaigns 








might backfire, stunt the first powe 
new sales angle on wool in years. 


CONSUMER CREDIT FINALE 


President Truman has just tied ¢ 
the last loose ends in the long argun r 
over control of consumer credit. \\ 
some grumbling, he approved a 
resolution of Congress continuing ! 
Federal Reserve Board’s Regulation | 
to Nov. 1 and then wiping it off t 
books entirely. 

The joint resolution is a compro 
that makes no one particularly hap 
Truman and the Reserve Board 
asked for authority to continue cont: 
on instalment credit indefinite) 
powerful group in Congress had ¢ 
paigned for immediate removal of 
restrictions. The Nov. | date was sim 
an expedient to get the question sett 

Regulation W now applies to a 
ited list of consumer hard goods, inc’ 
ing automobiles, ranges, dishwash’ 
refrigerators, washing machines, 1a¢ 
and vacuum cleaners. For most ite 
it prescribes a minimum down paymé 
of one-third the cost and a maxi 
maturity of 15 months on the balan 

Most credit men expect terms to & 
a bit when Regulation W comes ¢ 
next fall. But they do not see any sv 
den return to free-and-easy financing 
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Production of Popular 


Tootsie Roll Speeded 6-ways! 











fe) © 
° AB toh: © 
° Ze ® ° 
1. Doubled billing 2. 8 perfectly aligned 3. sag ote work 
QO per girl, and legible copies at in office and shipping (e) 
one writing. room to a minimum, 
O SN A 4 Oo 
: SY 
O Ae O 
G/ AS 
" tl lerat . 
Oo rece accelerated 5. Gave more efficient 6. Increased profits by re- (©) 
: control of inventories. ducing office overhead.* 
re) *(possible in any business). 
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ITS. 4 
Ae lusive! d! Standard Register’ 
a Exclusive! Pre-tested: Standard Register's 
ied G 
gun ft t 
methods save most where record systems cost mos 
ad 
ning { 
ation HIS EXPERIENCE of Sweets Company of America says it 

of GEL again... Standard Register “has something”—unmatched WHERE DO SAVINSS COUNT MOST? 

in the field of Paperwork Simplification. 
|prol ° ‘ _- Not in the price of printed forms. 
n thirty-five years, Standard Register has manu- ee ete “sah 

oe For more tha thirty-five year Sta dard R gist has manu : Auiiimenecincaiaading elena, 
a actured marginally punched continuous business forms and printing, carbons, étc., may save a 
ne fmievices to the highest standards of quality—it has developed few hundred dollars at most. 
tely. u technique of applying Paperwork Simplification, fully possible Not even in the cost of completed 
" only with its product, to obtain results and savings where your o-~" secords...although the cost of writ- 
1 of ecord systems cost most—with the goal of providing Paper- ing, handling and using forms is 10 

* work Simplification to American business. Naturally, the close to 50 times the forms’ cost. Savings 
SIN" BBadherence to such a high purpose has placed Standard Register here may run into 4 or more figures. 
ou Me gh purp p rd Reg 
2 class apart—has made it a symbol of all that is desirable __ But in the cost of business opera- 
incl n Paperwork Simplification. . tion, if waste, delay, inefficiency ex- 
aa The demand for Standard Register marginally punched con- ist. SAVINGS here, through better 
agenuous business forms is beyond all precedent, so naturally management control, can reach al- 
ite some delay in delivery is still inevitable. But Standard Register most incalculable figures: 
vn uality is still unsurpassed. 
XIN 
e 
ids 
toe THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 





Manufacturer of Record Systems for Control of Business and Industry 
708 CAMPBELL STREET, DAYTON 1, OHIO 
Pacific Coast: Sunset McKee-Standard Register Sales Co., Oakland 6, California, Canada: R. L. Crain, Limited, Ottawa. Great Britain: W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd., London 

























































Intercom System 


Without leaving your desk you speed 
up business operations involved in 
making decisions, checking results, 
giving ditections. 

You save as much as a half-hour or 
more of your working time . . . save 
your nerves too—when an RCA Inter- 
com System is installed in your office, 
factory, or retail store. 

The RCA Intercom gives you exactly 
what you’ve always wanted—direct and 
instantaneous contact with key men or 
key departments in your organization. 
You talk to one or several at the same 
time. Reduce trips between offices, tele- 
phone dialing, memo writing and mes- 
senger service. 

Five different and smartly styled mod- 
els permit a choice of RCA Intercom 
layouts. Have an RCA Intercom System 
installed to meet your requirements. 
For further details write: RCA Sound 
Equipment, Dept. 21-H, Camden, N. J. 





’ 
a ee ©), 
bd 





Send today 
for FREE 
descriptive 
literature 


SOUND EQUIPMENT 
RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 
CAMDEN, W.J. 


in Canada: RCA VICTOR Company, Limited, Montreal 
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Tooling Up the Coal Mines 


That's one way operators hope to lick their high procuctio§: 
costs and thus save the industry. Mechanization means a busine 
boom for mine machinery makers such as Joy Mfg. Co. of Pittsburg Ry 


Coal’s ever-rising production cost is 
a big reason for the competitive beating 
this fuel has been taking over the years. 
There are other reasons, of course; one 
of them is the plague of strikes that has 
made users feel uncertain of the coal 
supply. 

Production expenses are closely tied 
to the labor factor. In the soft coal fields 
today, payrolls account for 60% to 65% 
of costs. 

So this week, when sweltering consum- 

ers plotted next winter's coal costs, they 
knew only too well that they would 
foot the major part of the latest—and 
bigger—wage bill. They had only one 
consolation: One fine day things will 
change. Coal prices, for a variety of 
reasons, probably can’t stay where they 
are. 
e Mechanization—The operators know 
it, too.“ And to keep from being buried 
under the debris of collapsing prices in 
years to come, they are busy pruning 
costs. Their object is to increase greatly 
the daily output per man—and at 
straight-time pay rates with no overtime. 
One way to do this is to install modern 
mining machinery ‘and throw out the 
picks and shovels. 

Far and away the easiest part of the 

problem is where to get the automatic 
drills, cutters, loaders, and conveyors 
that mechanization involves. High on 
the list of sources stands the Joy Mfg. 
Co. of Pittsburgh. It joyfully invites the 
trade to dump machinery problems into 
its lap—which the trade has been doing 
more and more of late. 
e Market—Mechanizing a mine _ takes 
plenty of cash. As a rule of thumb you 
can figure that a mine with an output 
of 2,000 tons a day (mined in two 
shifts) might take $350,000 in mining 
equipment used at the face (exclusive of 
power, track, outside preparation, and 
other facilities). Thus Joy has a vast 
potential market ahead of it, good for a 
minimum of 15 years. 

But because machines are so much 
more expensive than hand tools, many 
a mine management wants to mecha- 
nize piecemeal. This philosophy, of 
course, is a great sorrow to Joy. So, in 
the best tradition of soap and cereal 
marketing, Joy has evolved a package 
called “system of mining.” It involves 

engineering surveys, recommendations, 
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and installation of machine: 
suited to any particular mine. No ¢ 
mines, says Joy, are exactly alike. 
e Loaders—Joy is top maker today 
the mechanical loader and shuttle , 
Loaders have been particularly popu 
Some 75% of all mechanically imix; 
coal is now loaded via_ Joy-b 
machines. . 
Joy’s snappiest model is an off-tr 
loader and shuttle car. The loa 
rides on treads, thus lays its o 
tracks. The shuttle car, which 1 
either storage battery or cable reel, 
tubber-tired. Big advantage to it, 
course, is that it replaces regular m 


SOR SARRNIIS FERROUS RMR 


J. D. A. MORROW: Mechanization of co 
mines is a gold mine for his Joy Mfg. © 






cars and is far less cumbersome. Usual 
an off-track cutting machine is ui 
with this combination. 
All told, Joy has built: 
e Almost all off-track shuttle cars 1 
in use. 
e 33% of all cutting machines. 
e 80% of all off-track cutting machine 
e Enough equipment of all kinds t 
account for 35% of all soft coal pr 
duced in 1946. (It was 18% in 194 
How many orders Joy has on i 
books now is a trade secret. But som 
clew is provided by delivery promise 
The average for all equipment is a yex 
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§ a half. For loaders and shuttle 
s it’s higher—24 months. For cutters 
iw; a little less. 
| Competitors—Despite its imposing 
“est record and luscious current orders, 
-y isn't the only factor in its field. Its 
xo biggest competitors are Jeffrey Mfg. 
"Bo. of Columbus (licensed to make the 
My shuttle car) and Goodman Mfg. Co. 
“Chicago. In more general products 
onveyors, fans, blowers, drills, com- 
essors, utility trucks, etc.—Joy’s com- 
tition is correspondingly tougher. 
Four-in-One—To keep ahead in the 
nportant coal market, Joy is hot on 


e trail of further mechanical aids. | 


Mne, currently in the test stage, is a 
onster which does its own mining as 
cll as loading, thus doing away with 
@utting, drilling, and “shooting” (blast- 
g)—one of mining’s big hazards. Com- 


@ercial production of the four-in-one job | 
'B slated to get under way in early 1945. | 

But not all of Joy's eggs are in onc | 
Basket. Some 40% of its business is in — 


Mndustrial and construction materials. 
Wor are all of Joy’s mining juggernauts 
ised only in the coal industry. 
Because of the company’s diversifica- 
Mion program in recent years, 60% of all 
e gypsum, 100% of the potash, 50% 
f the salt, and a high percentage of 
he limestone mined in the United 
tates are being removed from working 
aces in Joy loaders. Joy machines are 
sed in lead, iron, and bauxite opera- 
ions. 
More Loaders—Within the next 18 
nonths Joy expects to get back into the 
anufacture of a couple of types of 
paders abandoned during the war. One 
be a snow loader. Another will be a 
pading machine for use in retail coal 
ards. 
Exports, too, loom big. Wholly owned 
wbsidiaries now operate in Canada, 
ica, England, Australia, France, and 
Belgium. Joy mining machinery is used 
here, and it is used in other foreign 
eas as well. 
Sales and Profits—Back in 1940 Joy 
ported sales of $5,100,000 and net in- 


ome of $1,085,000. Last vear sales and | 
profits hit a new peak of $29,534,000 | 
and $2,206,000. Earnings in the 1947 | 
fiscal period will show a spectacular | 
growth. By June 30, with three months | 


to go, almost $44-million of profits had 
piled up. 

This growth isn’t all due to Joy’s 
Hown efforts. For in early 1946 Joy 
emerged with the 90-year-old Sullivan 
| Machinery Co. (pioneer manufacturer 
Sof cutting machines and for years maker 
of 90% of all coal cutters exported 
from this country) and the Ladel Con- 
veyor Mfg. Co. Those two companies 
had over $600,000 in 1945 earnings. 

¢ History—Loading machines developed 
by J. F. Joy (still a consulting engineer 
with the company) lie behind the par- 
scnt corporation’s rise. The first of these, 
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RESED ENN 


National’s “Successful Case AAA Sealing” Booklet 


Address: 270 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16; 3641 
So. Washtenaw Ave., Chicago 
32; 735 Battery Street, San 
Francisco 11; and other prin- 
cipal cities. In Canada: Mere- 
dith, Simmons & Co., Ltd., 
Toronto. In England: Nation- 
al Adhesives, Ltd., Slough. 


* 


EVERY TYPE OF ADHESIVE FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE 


67 













QUICK-SIGHT LIGHT 


speeds work! boosts sales! 


papa nearness rn 
let Ne * 




































LIGHT TO INVITE, light to attract customers — 

that’s what C-205 provides. It’s a luxurious, 

subtle, yet highly efficient light. It caresses the 

eye—gives quality merchandise even more buy- 

r appeal. No wonder Sylvania is America’s most 
a popular fluorescent fixture line! 


BETTER LIGHT for better sight and better work 
—Sylvania’s C-201 supplies it. Ends eye fatigue 
-.. evenly distributes softened yet invigorat- 
ing light .. . increases efficiency. Working as a 
team, Sylvania fluorescent fixtures and lamps 
supply light you need at lower cost. 

















Pes. 

SYLVANIA ELECTRIC, the leading manufac- pf e) 
turer of lighting equipment making both aN} , 
fluorescent fixtures and lamps, guarantees 
every Sylvania unit ... suggests the C-200 for ‘ 
grocery, variety and drug stores, where floods = 
of sales-stimulating light are needed. Sylvania 
Electric Products Inc., 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 18, N. Y. 


"Fluorescent at tts Finest!” 


SYIVANIA.Y ELECTRIC 









an experimental model, dat 
1916. 

The first company was inc 
in 1921. In 1939 it was revis« 
present company. Joy curr 
ploys 4,500. It has 4,000 st 
who—at the end of 1946—hel. 
common shares. Among the 
holders are Adams Express C; 


afhliated American Internat: 
with holdings (at year’s end) o! i 
shares. Ee 
Largely responsible for Joy : 
growth is 66-year-old John D. \. \ th 
row, president since 1940. He » de 
quished the presidency of the o!d ); rs 
burgh Coal Co. to become Joy 9’ 
knows coal in all its ramifications. p a 
in 1916 he was instrumental in org a 
ing the Pittsburgh Coal Prod pa 
Assn. Later he was named genera) « th 
tary of the National Coal Assn. Dy x 
World War I he headed up tl. if 
and coke distribution section of + 1 
U.S. Fuel Administration. Mor Ss 
turned to the National Coal Assn. af: 
the war as its vice-president and act y 


executive, then was Pittsburgh C 
president for 18 years. 


ANNUAL FIRE PREMIUMS 


lor the past two years the Insurai 
Co. of North America (Philadelp! 
has been pioneering with a new inst 
ment payment plan for fire insurai 
premiums. ‘his makes it possible 
policyholders to pay their insurai 
premiums on an annual basis 
than in the usual three or five-: 
lump sum. ig 

North American got the plan i: 
operation with little or no difficult) 
38 states. Then it struck a snag—in 
South. The Virginia Assn. of In: 
ance Agents takes a dim view of thi 
approval recently given the instalmen 
plan by Virginia’s State Corporati 
Commission. ‘The association is n 
appealing the ruling to the Virgu 
Supreme Court of Appeals, which \ 
probably take the case up next mont 
Reasoning behind the association's . 
tion: More frequent premium paymen! 
will unload a lot of burdensome wi 
on the insurance agent. 

Under North American’s plan, poli 
holders can spread out the premuu 
over the duration of the policy. Ih 
pay the full first year’s premium 
issuance of the policy, 80% of the ne 
annual premium on each subsequet 
anniversary. Ordinarily a two-and- -h 
years’ premium in one lump sum pa 
up a three-year contract. 

Actually, fire insurance companies h 
lagged in putting their policies on 
instalment basis. North American 2! 
the other companies now offering th: 
new payment plan are merely fo!lov 
ing in the path hacked out long ago » 


it 

















casualty and life insurance companit 
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New Transit Try 


Syndicate sells more than 
$30-million of the $105-million 
Chicago issue in first two days. 
But rest of job will be harder. 


I ate of the Chicago ‘I’ransit Author- 

ity’s big $105- million bond issue—sec- 
ond largest municipal bond issue ever 
offered—is still in doubt. But prospects 
for its successful marketing are brighter 
than a week ago, when the original un- 
derwriting syndicate organized to bid 
for the bonds broke down (BW —Aug. 
9°47,p90). 
e New Syndicate—A new selling group, 
made up of 211 members of the original 
syndicate, has been organized to offer 
the bonds on a subscription basis. Its 
account managers were encouraged by 
the response for the first two days: 
They added up orders for over $30- 
million of the bonds. 

Under the conditional arrangement 
negotiated with C.T.A., the new group, 


headed by Harris, Hall & Co., Blyth & 
Co., and the First Boston Corp., has 
agreed to try to market the bonds as 
agents. If 80% of the issue ($84- 
million) is sold by Sept. 12, the syndi- 
cate agrees to take up and underwrite 
the entire issue. If not, the whole deal 
will be off, and none of the bonds will 
be delivered. 

e Promotion—l'o put the issue over, the 
group is staging a nationwide campaign, 
backed up by a $100,000 advertising 
program. Offering circulars describing 
the bonds went out last week to 6,500 
security dealers throughout the country. 
Bond salesmen are making personal 
calls for the first time in years. Holders 
of senior bonds in Chicago Surface 
Lines are to be paid off with proceeds 
of the new bonds; efforts to interest 
them in buying the new issue are being 
pushed. 

The syndicate is stressing the tax 
exempt status of the bonds, of course. 
But it also points out the unusual au 
thority given C.T.A. by its enabling 
act: to set fares without consulting 
either the Illinois Commerce Commis 
sion, which formerly controlled them, 





The number of American busi- 
nesses with assets of $1-billion or 
more rose to a record high of 45 dur- 
ing 1946. This was a comeback 
membership of the “Billion-Dollar 
Club.” It had suffered an immediate 
postwar drop to 40 in 1945 (BW— 
Jul.6’46,p85) from 43 in 1944. 

In the current biggest-business 
group are 14 industrial, rail, and util- 
ity companies; 19 banks or bank 


Bell Telephone System.... 
General Motors Corp......... 


Oo eee eeeeeeeeeseees 


"Fiscal years ending in February, 
1940. 





Billion-Dollar Club Is Biggest Ever 


Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co neces CedeneCENe 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.)....... peereeateees seas 
Sears, Roebuck & Co........... edcewietednctad 
oS SS ee. Se Or Gis cuwes 
kL ee ci ekdsercncteanben.<e 
Re SR te ee 


1947 and 1940. 
***Fiscal years ending in Oct ober, 1946 and 1939. 


'47,p64); and 12 insurance com- 
panies. The largest member of the 
“club” is still the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co.; it now has well over 
$8-billion of resources. 

Only eight nonfinancial companies 
can boast of $1-billion or more in 
yearly sales or revenues. And only 
half have billion-dollar assets. 

Here are the current corporate bil- 
lionaires, excluding those operating 


holding corporations (BW-—Jan.25 in the insurance and banking fields: 
a A ets as of ———-———— 
Dec. 31, 1946 Dec. 31, 1939 

naa TRONS... 5 oo e<cs ccd oteivesdbieedves $7, 381,000,000 $5 ,227 ,000 ,000 
TE DS er ee ee 2,666 ,.900 .000 2,035 ,000 ,000 
Pennsylvania Railroad System...........seeeeeeee ad 2,180,000 ,000 2 ,008 ,000 ,000 
EOS oo cae 6a dats wes econ ees eet eéseee 2 ,004 ,000 ,000 1,769,000 ,000 
General Motors Corp.......ccescecceces ebe ens deaeas 1,983 ,000 ,000 1,323,000 ,000 
Se UME CNOERS BE. Dei vccacecs cdccstnesveccnccdes 1,698 ,000 ,000 1,631,000 ,000 
Gouthern Pacific Syatem.. ..occocccccocccseseccsccese ow 1,624,000 ,000 1,646 ,000 ,000 
Consolidated Edison Co. (N. Y. ay need debe suman ‘ 1,356,000 ,000 1,353,000 ,000 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours............. ase ecnccee 1,264 ,000 ,000 858 ,000 ,000 
Commonwealth & Southern System...... euvere oveeee 1,258,000 ,000 1,143,000 ,000 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry....c.csecccees hares 1,219,000 ,000 1,116,000 ,000 
Oe eceecccecseoves ocees 1,207 ,000 ,000 1,101,000 ,000 
mermmore & Ol0 Ru... oc scvcccces snGneeereannece 1,164,000 ,000 1,110,000 ,000 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co...... Reeues aueseee ecccceccce 1,135,000 ,000 930 ,000 ,000 


Sales or Revenues——-———— 


1946 1939 

ee0ee $2 ,094 ,000 ,000 $1, 107 ,000 ,000 
eocece 1,963 ,000 ,000 1,377,000 000 
eevee *1 909 000 ,000 *990 000 .000 
eevee 1,662 ,000 ,000 934.000 .000 
eccce **1 613,000,000 **617 ,000 000 
eoece 1, 486 ,000 ,000 904 ,000 .000 
peune ***1 308,000,000 ***757 000 ,000 
Kenge ***1 184,000,000 ***715 ,600 ,000 

**Fiscal years ending in January, 1947 and 


—and first in iine with 
features that will 
ring you the hearty 
thanks of thirsty em- 
Ployees and customers 
—an aid to good pub- 
| lic and employee re- 

lations. The smooth, 
easy dial-type bubbler 
control is just one 
feature that quickly 
wins full approval for 
OASIS Electric Water 
Coolers. Write for 
details on the many 
EBCO advantages de- 

veloped in 20 years 
of water-cooler leader 
ship. 





™* EBCO mec. co. 


401 W. Town $t., 
Columbus 8, 0. 
















































WAR 


ANALYZED IN THE 


the day’s sales — what, 


informed buyers. Subscribe 
for next 78 issues, only $5 
with free know-how book 
on surplus buying. MAIL 
COUPON TODAY AND START 
CASHING IN NOW. 





Journal of 


Please send me free book, 
Surplus,” 
is enclosed. 


Name 


NEW merce 


HOW 10 BUY AT 


20¢ ON THE DOLLAR 


SURPLUS BARGAINS 


J OFC 





Save and profit from the Greatest Bar- 
gain Sale on Earth. Government Sur- 
plus Goods are being sold at 18.8% of 
cost. Almost all kinds of products, for 
use, resale or export. The cream goes to 
the best-informed. Each day in The 
Journal of Commerce is full news of 
where and 
when. It spots best values. Detailed de- 
scriptions give you the jump on less 





How 
To Obtain 


Surplus 
Lesniniaeeninnel 












53 Park Row, New York 15, rer Y: 


“How To Obtain 
and the next 78 issues. Check for $5 





Address. 











City 
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Monthly Canadian 
Commercial Letter 


Each month this Bank issues an independent 
analysis of economic conditions in Canada. 
The oldest of its kind, this Letter has an inter- 
national distribution. 

Original and up-to-date, it has been found 
helpful by many American Bankers. 

You may obtain this publication regularly 
simply by requesting it. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 
Head Office: Toronto 


NEWYORK SEATTLE PORTLAND,ORE, SAN FRANCISCO LOSANGELES 























FAMO 


that is seldom seen 


\) KROPP FORGINGS of one kind or 
" @nother are near you always 
im general, on anything mechani- 
cal that moves. Unless you delve 
into the working parts of equip- 
ment, you'll probably never see 
the KROPP trademark; even then, 
the odds are against you, for most 
often it’s machined off in finish pro- 
duction, as in the Steering Knuckle “ 
: for nutomobiles, trucks, tractors, 
‘But seen or unseen, the 
f trademark is a guarantee 
of consistent high quality. If you 
want the best in forgings at no 
premium in price try KROPP 


KROPP FORGE COMPANY 
World's Largest Job Forging Shop 


5301 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago 50, Ill. 
Engineering Sales and Service Offices in all Industrial Centers 
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L* ire See FLAT DIE DROP UPSET 
i 2) Or? fi WFRAYD 











EXECUTIVE TO GUARD 
Maj. Gen. Kenneth F. Cramer 


brings a double-barreled training 
to his new job as Chief of the Na 
tional Guard Bureau. He is 4 
business executive, president of 
the K. F. Cramer Coal Co. of 
Hartford, Conn. He also saw ac 
tive service in World War II; has 
the Purple Heart—among_ other 
decorations—to show for it. 

‘The National Guard has been a 
hobby of Gen. Cramer for years. 
His big job as bureau head will be 
to put over the campaign which 
President ‘Truman will inaugurate 
in September to raise 88,888 re- 
cruits. 








or the Chicago City Council. | 
authority is required by law to char: 
fares sufficient to cover operating CO 
and bond service, the group points | 
e The New Issue—The bonds be: 
offered consist of (1) $65-million 
33% bonds due in 1978, and (2) $4 
million of bonds due serially from 195 
to 1972 with coupon rates from 3 
to 32%. Prices are from 102% to 104 
of par. 

About two-thirds of the first t 
days’ orders were for the long-te: 
bonds. Most of the rest of the inter 
was concentrated in the shortest-t 
serials—the entire $l-million du 
1953 were spoken for the first day; | 
1954 maturity was almost as pop 
@ Deadline Postponed—To give 
syndicate time to comnlete sale of t 
issue, the U. S. District Court this \ 
postponed until Sept. 30 the dat 
which C.T.A. must pay for and 
over the Chicago Surface Lines 
Elevated under the court order of : 
(BW —Jun.28'47,p44). Original 
was Aug. 31. 

The court also put off, until Sc 
10, hearing of a new petition | 
group of frozen-out Surface Lines juni 
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/TRAIN OF TOMORROW” 


features meals cooked 


by HOTPOINT 


! 


aera eames tone 


Teens a distant thrum of powerful motors ...a flash of color... and Why HOTPOI NT Was 


around the bend and past cheering station crowds surges the General Motors 

“Train of Tomorrow” on its triumphal tour of America. Here is indeed the “FIRST CHOICE” 
very ultimate in travel pleasure and convenience — high-lighted by the new 
Astra Dome observation sections atop the streamlined cars. , f 

Within the Astra Dome itself there is another glimpse of tomorrow’s better For years, Hotpoint has been first 
world. For now, up from the galley, comes food to surpass all past dining car 
performances. Your mind leaps for words to describe it . . .“‘so flavorful, so hospitals and schools for all types of 
eye-filling, so timed to the perfect turn.” This is food prepared the Hotpoint : ES ee: 
all-electric way! commerciat ebectric C00ki 22 equip ment. 

Hotpoint was specified to supply a battery of ranges, broilers, fry kettles and 
hot tood table for the “Train of Tomorrow” dining car galley. Thus passengers est manufacturer of such products. 
were assured of fine food preparation and the train’s chefs obtained a cooler, Hotpoint Inc., 5617 W. Taylor Street 
cleaner, roomier galley so three could do the work of five. Truly the “World ss, 2S Sealant , 
ot Tomorrow” in commercial cooking. Chicago 44, Illinois, 


choice of leading hotels, restaurants, 


It is far and away the world's larg- 


HOTPOINT INC. A GENERAL ELECTRIC AFFILIATE 


WORLD’S FASTEST-GROWING APPLIANCE LINE 

















Member F.D.1.C. 


SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 





The Birthplace of the Atomic Age 


A the Hanford Project in central Washington, 
the Atomic Age was born. 


This new source of nuclear energy is closely 
adjacent to the tremendous hydro-electric power 
developments of Grand Coulee, Bonneville, and 
many other potential power sources of the extensive 


Columbia River basin. 


In the intensified industrial era the world is 
entering, these concentrations of power will be 
especially important. 


The Seattle-First National Bank, with banking 
offices covering the entire State of Washington, is 
closely in touch with the industrial developments 
and opportunities in this region. If you are looking 
toward the Pacific Northwest and wish to have a 
part in its promising future, we will gladly consult 
with you and help you with your plans. 


A quarterly publication of this Bank, 
giving a caroiul review and digest of 
business and industrial conditions in 
the Pacific Nortawest, will be mailed to 
you regularly upon request. 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Main Office — Seattle 


Spokane and Eastern Division — Spokane 
I 








bondholders who oppose the sa 
group has fought unification 
cagos traction system unde: 
ownership throughout the proc 
Its new petition again asked fo: 
rate, private ownership reorga 
of the Surface Lines. It contend 
because no bids were received 
bonds, C.T.A. would be unablc« 
plete the purchase. 

e Chances—LaSalle Street gossi 
the issue a 50-50 chance of 
The first half of the issue will b 
paratively easy to sell, the Str 
lieves. But recent experience wit 
municipal revenue issues makes 
fearful that the last half of th 
will be hard to move. 

Biggest boost needed: sale of 
large blocks of the bonds to big 
among the insurance companics. 1} 
smaller companies are waiting for t 
leadership of the big buyers bef 
committing themselves, dealer: 


Ohio Converts a Flood 
Project into Resort Area 


Zanesville and other Ohio tow 

used to take a beating from the swirlin: 
flood waters of the Muskingum ai 
Licking rivers. Then the federal ¢g 
ernment stepped in, sank some $45-mil- 
lien into creating a system of 14 pr- 
tective reservoirs. 
e Liability Into Asset—Now Ohioai 
have found a new way to cash in « 
their former liability. The Muskingu 
Watershed Conservancy District. wi 
soon issue $600,000 in bonds to finance 
construction of paying recreational fa 
ities at eight of the reservoirs. Work § 
will get under way at three of them th 
summer. 

The lakes formed by the dams pro- 

vide a made-to-order setting for a popw 
lar summer resort area. All told the 
have a surface of 16,600 acres, a con 
bined shoreline of about 350 miles. ‘The 
area has good hunting and_ fishing 
grounds. The public’s interests are pro- 
tected by a legal authority (the Con 
servancy District). 
e Facilities Planned—F'irst thing on the 
construction schedule this summer wil 
be 160 cabins. After that the Con 
servancy district will get busy wit 
bathing beaches, parking areas, boat 
docks, shelter houses, and sanitary faci 
ities. 

The project will have several source 
of revenue. Major one is the fee co 
lected from the state Division of Cot 
servation for fishing and hunting rights 
(It will shortly be increased from $2.5 
to $4 an acre.) Additionally, the dis 
trict plans to collect rentals on cabins 
boat concessions, and dock facilities. It 
will also lease sites for privately built 
cottages and clubs. 
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ga rat moe \NGED STRATEGY | Pe 
nd : ‘000; —CHA GED S G a Se © ie See 
d : a __FOR HANDLING STRIKE PROBLEMS | . *% 
le E¢ if Since 1942, conciliators’ case loads have exceeded Ff = 
ap ,000} _—the number of strikes on the ‘stitch in time" theory a 
& —_—_—— 
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o US. Dept. of Labor © BUSINESS WEEK 
Area 
® * 
New Approach to Mediation 
swirling i 
a Independent agency, Federal Mediation & Conciliation 
$45-mi-pervice, and its new chief, Cyrus Ching, go into action Aug. 22. 
'+ Pope is that its influence will become a strong force for labor peace. 
Ohioans i 
1 in #\ new government agency will be management imbroglios. In 1915, the 
kingum pgm on Aug. 22. Its name has already Labor Dept. inaugurated a mediation 
ict yj] peeD Tegistered in statute as the Fed- service. By the ironbound protocol of 
finance @! Mediation & Conciliation Service. bureaucracy, the agency which first 
al facil. fgpued by the 80th Congress out of stakes out its interest in a field of jobs 
Work Dept. of Labor, FMCS was con- and power earns the right to hold it 
em thy feved, gestated, and is expected to ever after. It took the explosion of 
nd its life in labor pains. Its habitat: the Taft-Hartley act to blast concilia- 
ns pro- industrial dispute. tion out of the Labor Dept. in 1947. 
1 popu: ight and Day—The new agency In the view of Congress, the pro- 
d they mes into being at midnight. This  laborism of the department was noi 
a com- (get has practical importance for more the proper environment for such a 
-s The en the archives. Unless the labor — service. For to be wortk much it had 
fishing hdscape is lulled by an unnatural to maintain an equal distance between 
re pro- Jem next week, some embryo MCS __ both parties in any labor dispute. Con- 
» Con. Mpresentatives can be expected to be — gress figured that even though the old 
y at their jobs on Aug. 22. Those Conciliation Service personnel became 
on the Mm “ngaged will likely be found in _ the basic staré for FMCS, a lot was 
er will gly aired rooms, in second or third to be gained by getting it beyond the 
Con- es hotels, surrounded by empty coffee reach of Secretary of Labor Schwellen- 
with qg@@tainers and disheveled union and __ bach. 
boat Metagement negotiators. e New Chief—It accomplished that by 
faci before midnight, these representa- legislating that the chief of the new 
es will be employees of the Labor service was to be appointed by the 
purce pt—trying to find some formula President. He was subject to confirma- 
e col et will avert or end a strike. tion by the Senate, and had to report 
Con fg tter midnight, they will be em- annually to Congress. Last week Presi- 
ights vees of an independent agency— dent Truman named Cyrus S. Ching, 
2.5) eg the same thing. Whether it’s director of industrial and public rela- 
> dis Bt or day never figures significantly tions for the United States Rubber 
ibins the business of promoting labor Co., to be Federal Mediation & Con- 
es. Tt pace. ciliation director. Those congressmen 
built (bound by Protocol—For 32 years, the who were available for comment seemed 







leral government has tried to exer- 
fe a moderating influence in union- 
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satisfied. 


No sour notes were audible from 















In packings, too, 
The HOUGHTON 
LINE 


is complete! 





There is an advantage to your purchasing 
and maintenance departments in buying 
from one source packings for all hydraulic 


and pneumatic needs. 


And there’s an added advantage in buy- 
ing them from Houghton, for your engi- 
neers can depend on the freely provided 
engineering and design service of which 


our technical staff is justly proud. 


Both leather and synthetic rubber pack- 
ings are supplied by Houghton’s Packing 
Division—one of five major departments 
in this 82-year-old organization. For lub- 
ricants, metal-working products, textile 
processing chemicals or leather oils, rely 
on E. F. Houghton & Co.,303 W.Lehigh Ave., 
Philadelphia 33, and all principal cities. 


THE HOUGHTON LINE 


OF PACKINGS: 





LEATHER... 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


(HOMOGENEOUS OR FABRICATED) 











cither labor or managemen 
at the appointment. This 

of affairs is only a little 

the Ching personality (pag: 
e Hale and Alert—The only 

of disaffection which Ching’ 
ment has raised concerns 1! 
his age—which is 71. Thos« 
the extremely jaundiced view 
thing ‘Truman does hint th 


BAKER TRUCKS cut Pulp-Handling 


costs at Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Mills 


How Baker Lift Trucks and skids can cut costs of handling heavy, 
bulky material is demonstrated in the two mills of The Nekoosa- 
Edwards Paper Company at Nekoosa and Port Edwards, Wis. 
Pictures and captions tell the story. 








Iacoming materials 

starch are unloaded a Beker og 
Lift Trucks. Bags are placed on skids 
he aus, an — loads carried to 
is stored on nD oa . 














Wert laps remain ids it pos 
n on skids in tempo- 
ony storage until delivery to "a Al 
out 1850 standard 36“x 60” metal 
platform skids are in use in both mills. 


nit loads average 3 
wet weight. ge about 3600 Ibs. 











Wet-lap pulp on skids is int 
e 

between the two mills — meg 
apart — by the company’s own rail- 
foad. Box cars accomodate 20 skid- 
loads Per trip. Loading and unloadin 
is completely mechanized by Lift 
Trucks available at both mills. 











s 


At the deckers, ees | 

folded and piled on 5 Fy a Pon 
Truck keeps deckers supplied with 
empties soe peewee up loaded skids, 











transporting them to scales for weigh- 
ing, and then to temporary senenae. 


oe Pi 


Three deckers in the two mi 

$ mill 
about 365 skid loads per rma od 
temporary storage cannot accomodate 
stock on skids, Hy-Lift Trucks do the 








heavy lifting for high piling — 
pulp being too soft for A sore ae 








Truck operators are held i 

I r 
oe Reaping the 26 Repaeeeon kone 
= $ supplied with skid loads of wet- 
ap pulp—also for removing empties 
returning them to deckers, and re. 


moving pulp from d 
production moving. eckers to keep 














Baker Trucks at Nekoosa- 





was picked because he is t 

to work many changes in ai 
agency. Such critics are ap! 
fooled. Ching is vigorous, liile, a 
alert. He'll make whatever 

he sees fit, and he has no 
ment to impede him. 

Under the ‘Taft-Hartley 
FMCS must “‘proffer its services” w) 
ever it thinks that there is a dispy 
which may “cause a substantial inte 
ruption of commerce.” If the direct 
is not able to bring the parties togeth, 
he is under mandate to urge the parti 
to submit the employer's last offer | 
the employees in a secret ballot 
e Big Job—These approaches are aby 
all the law specifically directs Chi 
and his staff to do. But behind ¢ 
language of the statute is the cle 
congressional intent that the new se 
ice be made into an important for 
for labor peace. Doing that, even f 
a big man, is a big job. 


| TWO-WAY INCENTIVE 


A double-edged incentive system hy 
been agreed to by the Air Condition 
Institute, representing 22 Detroit con 
panies, and the A.F.L. Sheet Met 
Workers Local 281. Benefits are pr 
vided for men producing below 
costs. But a postscript to the contra 
specified that any worker who cannot ¢ 
the work at the usual price is subject t 
discharge—the reasoning is that he 
either an inefficient or an inexpericnc 
workman. 

Some 1,500 sheet-metal workers a 
affected by the contract. They inst 
galvanized ducts in houses for gas, 
or coal heating plants. The contract 2 
provides a 15¢ hourly increase, raw; 
rates from $1.874 to $2.024, and a co! 
pany-financed insurance program. | 
worker received a $1,000 policy, p 
sickness and accident benefits. 

In figuring the amount of inccn! 
pay, the institute and union have agi 
on $54 as the cost of installing ducts ! 


If your problem is handling heavy, bulky 
materials, a Baker Material Handling 
Engineer can show you how to cut costs. 


Edwards are up to 18 
years old —and still going 
strong! 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of The Baker-Raulang Company 


2164 WEST 25th STREET e CLEVELAND, OHIO 


an average 6-room house. If a work: 
can install the duct for less than $5+. 

is entitled to share from 50% to 75 

of the difference. The union figures thi 
4 worker can add as much as $15 a wets 
to his paycheck under the plan. An 
the institute feels that both it and the 
consumer benefit through the mainte: 
nance of price levels. Figures show that 
installation prices have risen 35% from 
1940 levels; the $54 figure is dire tly m 


ARET INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
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ra A sudden heavy downpour can cause extensive damage 


‘ con to a building and its contents. Tc protect a factory, 
office or institutional building is now a simple process 
with Waterfoil. Unlike any other masonry coating, 
icentic i Waterfoil consists of inorganic gels which bond both 
chemically and physically to masonry surfaces. 


Waterfoil helps impede water penetration into con- 


t 

res thai 

nN id 

and the 

mainte 

yw that 

| raat THE UNIQUE TREATMENT FOR EXTERIOR MASONRY SURFACES 
- 


hen | HAS YOUR BUILDING THIS WATERFOIL RAINCOAT? 


BN 


f 
' 





Pa! | | , 
| 
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crete, brick and stucco, yet lets the masonry breathe 
as it must, preventing reinforcing bar rust, spalling, 
and disintegration. Don’t wait for the gale or cloud- 
burst. Write for the important Waterfoil literature 


now before the damage is done. 
Established 1897 Free! Your copy of the 50th Anniversary ‘**™1en" oF 


Edition of our 96 page Construction Data : 
Handbook will also be sent upon request— , 
helps solve many construction and mainte- 


CHEMICAL 
, nance problems, Many valuable facts. 
Sith Year P ems. M 9 ble fe CORPORATION 


A. C. HORN COMPANY, Inc. 


Manufacturers of Materials for Building Maintenance and Construction 


43-36 Tenth Street, Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


Houston + San Francisco + Chicago + Toronto 











Vd aYot mate] ol ol-Jah- 


in the red caboose ? 


OUR passenger train conductor 

is a familiar figure . . . but did 
you ever think about a freight train 
requiring the services of a conductor? 
From his “office” in the red caboose, 
the freight train conductor directs the 
handling of as many as 100 freight 
cars that make up his train. He makes 
certain that cars are dropped from the 
train at their proper destination and 
others picked up, that the products they 


carry arrive safely and in good condition. 


The Erie Freight Conductor gets a 
quick, concise picture of his train from 


a teletyped control sheet: This list 
tells him the contents, consignee and 
destination of each car. The same 
information is flashed by teletype to 
stations ahead, and to a central office 
in Cleveland. 

With this teletype control system, the 
Erie can quickly tell shippers the 
present location and scheduled arrival 
of their shipment. 


Modern, up-to-date methods such as 
this are responsible for the Erie’s repu- 
tation among shippers everywhere for 
efficient handling, dependable service. 


Erie Railroad 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 





| curcaco 
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line with that proportion of 
in prices. 

Whether the negative incen: 
charge—can have any practical 
mains to be seen. In those few 
where it has been licensed in 
agreement it has rarely been uti 


Boning Up on Law 


Businessmen meet to hex 
and discuss what Taft law mean 
to them, how to insure sound 
industrial relations under it. 


Businessmen are going to summe 
school. 

In industrial centers throughout thy 

country, they have gathered in sciminar 
forum sessions, discussion meetings, ang 
lecture courses to study the ‘Taft-Hartle 
law. 
e Accenting Complexity—One of th 
largest of these efforts was sponsored }; 
the Commerce & Industry Assn. 0 
New York. It assembled more than 7 
key management men from 12 states fo 
a two-day seminar. Cost to the associs 
tion—an afhliate of the Chamber @ 
Commerce of the U.S.—exceeded $7, 
000. Members were admitted withou 
charge. Nonmembers could attend } 
paying a small fee. 

Shirt-sleeved executives and 
executives sweated through 12 hours oj 
talks and question-and-answer period 
while the thermometer hovered in the 
high 80's. They wound up the seminy 
certain that the 12 hours were we 
spent, but even more conscious th 
before of the complexity of the pr 
lems facing them under the new la 
e Others, Too—While the Commer 
& Industry Assn. meeting in New Y 
attracted national attention, if 
neither unique nor precedent-scttin§ 
There have been many others. 0: 
sponsored in New York City by 
Commerce & Industry Division of thi 
New York Bar Assn. had top A.F.] 
C.1.O. counsel among _ interpret 
speakers. Another seminar was 
ducted: by the Brooklyn Chamber 
Commerce. 

The Mountain State Employe: 
Council was host to representatives 
employers’ associations in Denver R 
mond Smethurst, general counsel yf t 
National Assn. of Manufacturers, ¥ 
scheduled as a speaker on one da\ 
the two-day session. He was called ba 
to continue his interpretive discuss! 
on the second day. 

In Chicago, the Assn. of Comme 
& Industry held an afternoon meeting 
attended by 700 members and guests 
Prof. Frederick Harbison, executive ¢ 
rector of the University of Chicago's I 
dustrial Relations center, and other * 
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Charging an electric melting furnace 


COOKING Mettly INTO METAL 





unusual foundry is now in operation 


pElyria, Ohio. It’s the foundry of the 


ctro-Alloys Division of Brake Shoe. 
d its sole function is to combat costly 
tand chemical corrosion with special 
by castings. Parts for high temperature 
aces... parts for the conveyors that 
y products through these furnaces .. . 
3 for hundreds of other places where 
ht and corrosion eat up metals. 
This foundry had its inception many 
ts ago when Brake Shoe’s research 
binecrs and metallurgists first went to 
tk on the problems of heat and corro- 
mn. Later, an experimental foundry 
S built at Mahwah, N. J. There, known 
i promising alloys, processes, and foun- 
Practices all were explored toward 
ping industry wage a more effective war 


hinst heat and corrosion. 


oday, at Elyria, stands a foundrymar’s 


am, because it permits skilled foundry- 


men to produce the best—ct ticir best. Irs 
push-button operated! Mechanization, 
wherever possible, lets workmen use their 
skill instead of their muscles. Jf’s clean! 
Dust and fume removal systems safeguard 
workers’ health; promote maximum effi- 
ciency. It’s complete! From laboratory to 
pattern shop, from electric arc and induc- 
tion furnaces to X-ray inspection rooms, 
no expense has been spared to make the 
Elyria foundry one of the best equipped 
in the country. 

This foundry’s advanced research and 
manufacturing facilities are now being 
used by many companies needing castings 
with superior resistance to heat and cor- 
rosion. If you face the challenge of making 
the “Punished Parts” in your plant work 
longer or better, Electro-Alloys or one of 
Brake Shoe’s other 9 divisions may help 
find the answer. Your inquiry is invited. 
American Brake Shee Ce., 230 Park Ave., N. Y.17,N.Y. 


Ten Divisions of American Brake Shoe 


Company produce wear-resisting parts 
in 59 American and Canadian plants. 


American Brakeblok Division 
American Forge Division 
American Manganese Steel Division 
Brake Shoe and Castings Division 
Electro-Alloys Division 
Engineered Castings Division 
Kellogg Division 
National Bearing Division 
Ramapo Ajax Division 


Southern Wheel Division 
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Thudding hoofs pound a stirring 
accompaniment to the roar of the 
throng as the field thunders down 
the stretch to the finish. Strong 
hands, steady nerves, and experience 
guide the winner home. 

Holding tight reins behind power- 
ful, high-strung trotters and pacers 
is definitely a game for grizzled vet- 
erans. Years in the sulky teach the 
secret of driving “short miles.” Skill 
at rating a horse along to get max- 
imum performance in every heat is 
acquired only in competition. 


Experience on is the key to the 
} 


Twila disc 


CLUTCHES AMD/WYDRAULIC DRIVES 


ae: 


proper control and transmission of 
mechanical horsepower. In this 
field, the Twin Disc Clutch Com- 
pany has accumulated 29 years of 
specialized experience. . .experience 
in designing, manufacturing, and 
applying Friction Clutches and Hy- 
draulic Drives. 

This cumulative experience of 
Twin Disc engineers is available to 
you. Ask for their recommenda- 
tions when selecting units to con- 
trol or transmit power on your par- 
ticular job. 


Twin Disc Ciutcu Co., Racine, Wis. 
(Hydraulic Division, Rockford, Illinois) 


Hydraulic 


] power Take-off Torque Converter 


Machine Tool 
Clutch 


1918 





dustrial relations and law 
tured, then answered que: 

Detroit. Both the Detroi: 
and the Detroit Board of 
have plans for meetings. Be 
vited Sen. Robert ‘Taft to 

Boston. A privately organ: 
meeting of about 60 attorne 
to study the law’s implicatio: 
and management. Addresse 
lowed by discussions. Sig: 
sult: Attorneys differed wid 
interpretation of many vita! ¢ 

Wilmington. The Labor k 
Section of the Wilmington ( 
Commerce held a series of «¢ 
mectings. ‘Talks by labor rela! 
were followed by round-tab 
sions. Announced objective: .\ f; 
change of ideas and information 
new law, without any attempt to oe 
lish a joint management policy for 
panies in the area. 

Houston. Meetings have been 
informally by Texas labor relations ; 
formally by the Houston Industria 
sonnel Assn., on the new law. |! 
be a featured discussion topic, too, \ 
the Texas Manufacturers Assn. ; 
venes in annual session in October 

San Francisco. Lawyers who ax 

tive in labor-management legal 
have held informal meetings to 
change ideas,” under the sponsorsh 
the San Francisco Employers Cow 
The aim was to set up guidepost 
keep their clients out of troubl 
the Taft-Hartley law gets some meat 
its bones through court interpretive 
cisions. 
e All Over—FElsewhere—in  Alab 
Minnesota, and other states—emp 
associations are planning meet 
Meanwhile, they and other grou 
states and cities with industrial 
tions problems are distributing, 
quest, Chamber of Commerc: 
N.A.M. analyses of the new lav 

The Chamber of Commerce an 
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.s 


’ 





IN DEMAND to expound Taft law to 
ness: Raymond Smethurst of N. A. M. 
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wp 0-page report on the law prepared 
mas Dept. of Manufacture. Its object 
Hucation” of business and industrial 
tives in regard to their “equality 
e the law.” It points out the Taft 
“far-reaching provisions” to ban 
e of the abuses in the field of labor- 
cement relations.” Copies are 
thle through the chamber’s city 
state affiliates, or from its Wash- 
n offices. 
pmising—Of all the sessions sched- 
however, the American Manage- 
Assn.’s two-day meeting promises 
the most rewarding. It will open 
ew York City Oct. 2. This meet- 
s sure to attract top labor relations 
from all parts of the country. Its 
4m direction is in the hands of 
A. Stephens, industrial relations 
president of U.S. Steel Corp. 
though the list of discussion lead- 
is still being assembled, arrange- 
s are far enough advanced so that 
ipation by outstanding experts is 
ed. A.M.A. expects an attendance 
9.500, has set the date later than 
me such meetings. It believes that 
My useful answers to management's 
mtions can’t be formulated before 
autumn has brought some repre- 
ative experience. 
ion Criticism—Labor union atten- 
and criticism—has been centered 
cularly on trade and employers’ 
iation meetings. When these have 
tied in any way to the N.A.M., 
t through distribution of literature 
rough choice of speakers, labor’s 
mments have been extra acrid. 
ence, every appearance of N.A.M.’s 
Methurst has led to union accusations 
the intent was not to educate em- 
‘rs but to mobilize them. Seminars 
forum sessions in many instances 
been labeled “strategy” meetings 
pntiunion action. 
Aititudes—But nationwide spot checks 
usiness Week correspondents have 
osed that management’s confer- 
s have been far less militant than 
union parleys. 
nerally, management has placed 
hg stress on the need for greater— 
less—cooperation with labor. The 
onition is that conflict should be 
ded, not invited. 
ence, in New York N.A.M.’s direc- 
of industrial relations, Carroll FE. 
ch, cautioned the Commerce & In- 
y Assn. seminar: “Approach the 
¢ matter of filing unfair labor 
ges with extreme caution and re- 
mt.” And in Atlanta, industrial em- 
ers pondered advice from Smethurst 
take it easy.” 
faction—Thus, in New York, the 
mediation board reported that it 
Teceived 615 notices of disputes 
ting—now required under the Taft- 
ley act. Only two were from em- 
ers. 
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CHINA iS THE WORLD'S OLDEST CONTINUOUS 
CIVILIZATION, ITS AREA--4,480,992 SQUARE MILES 
--IS GREATER THAN ALL OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
ITS TERRITORIES. CHINA HAS 5 THE WORLD'S 
POPULATION -- ABOUT 450,000,000 PEOPLE. 


=e, 


ae ona — eee 


Pt: Tee Ra <K 


NO TRESPASSING -- CHINA'S GREAT WALL, COMPLETED IN 2IOB.C. TO 
KEEP OUT THE NORTHERN BARBARIANS, MARCHES /400 MILES \NLAND 
FROM THE SEA. IT AVERAGES 20 FEET HIGH, CLIMBS MOUNTAINS, CROSSES RIVERS, 


wa: 
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IMPERIAL CITY -- PEIPING 
(PEKING) IS ARCHITECTURALLY 
ONE OF THE WORLD'S OUTSTANDING 
CITIES. MANY OF ITS MAGNIFICENT 
PALACES AND 7EMPLES, BUILT 
BY THE EMPEROR YUNG LO, DATE 
BACK TO THE I5T CENTURY. 


AGELESS ART-- CHINESE 
PAINTINGS, DONE IN INK ON 
SILKEN SCROLLS, ARE FAMED 
FOR THEIR DELICATE BEAUTY. 
AT PAINTING, SCULPTURE, POTTERY, 
THE CHINESE HAVE EX¥CELLED 


FOR 1/500 YEARS / 


NATIVE NECTAR <THE TEA PLANT THRIVES 
IN CHINA--ITS BIRTHPLACE --PRACTICALLY 
WITHOUT CULTIVATION. FROM PEASANTS’ 
SMALL PATCHES COME MANY FRAGRANT 
VARIETIES FOR EXPORT TO ALL 
THE WORLD. 


Wou can call China — and most of the principal countries of 
the world — right from your telephone. New low rates are now in 
effect. You can talk to China for 3 minutes from any point in the 
U. S. A. for only $12 on week-days and $9 on Sundays. 


Bell System OVERSEAS Telephone Service 
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You get all this in Talladega PLUS 


Ready-built industrial buildings 
10,000 to 60,000 square feet 
Full Railroad facilities 


FOR SALE CHEAP 


A former ordnance plant was bought 
by Talladega citizens, large and small, 
from Banker to Bootblack. They all 
join in inviting you to come. 


Talladega is a Good 
Place for your Plant 
Write for the Full Factsl 


Coosa Valley Development 
sock uf the Dercioaer “ FAlladega, Ala. 


Beck of the Development 





America’s 


Pipe 
For 40 years, Orangeburg* 
Pipe has defied time, shock 
and corrosion underground. 
No breaks—no cracks. So 
it’s the preferred pipe 
for House-to-Sewer, Sep- 
tic Tank Connections, 
Land Drainage and all 
Non-Pressure uses. 
Taperweld* Joints never 
leak. Companion prod- 
uct of Orangeburg Fibre 
Conduit and Orange- 
burg Underfloor Wir- 
ing Systems. All 
originated by The 
FIBRE ConbuIT Co., 
' Orangeburg, N. Y. 
= *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE ROOT-PROOF PIPE 





Rail Wages Open 


Nonoperating brother- 
hoods, carriers in arbitration. 
Operating unions getting to- 
gether on demands. 


Arbitration of wage demands by 17 
nonoperating railroad brotherhoods was 
under way in Chicago this week. Unions 
—which represent one million employ- 
ees of Class I railroads—and carriers 
have agreed to abide by the decision of 
a six-man, tripartite board. Issue is 
whether the workers will get a 20¢ 
hourly wage inorease this year. 

‘The operating unions, in the mean- 
time, are filling out a formidable list of 
demands which they will press sepa- 
rately. 

Agreement on nonoperating arbitra- 
tion came after a hectic week of nego- 
tiations under the Railway Labor Act 
on the scope of the panel’s delibera- 
tions. Previously, efforts by the National 
Mediation Board to resolve the dispute 
over a 1947 wage increase had failed. 

Decision to arbitrate demonstrates, 
said NMB, that “collective bargaining 
is still functioning in this industry.” 
With arguments seething over the new 
‘Taft-Hartley law, NMB considered it 
noteworthy that parties can success- 
fully “avail themselves of the peaceful 
processes of the [Railway Labor] act 
to dispose of a dispute of such vast 
scope, involving as it does practically 
all Class I railroads of the country.” 
e Stalemate—No similar progress was in 
sight in another major nationwide rail- 
road labor dispute. Five brotherhoods, 
representing 400,000 “operating” rail 
employees, began by demanding 
changes in 44 work rules this year in- 
stead of a straight wage boost. ‘Talks 
with the carriers have been fruitless. 

Now, led by the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Trainmen—of which A. F, Whit- 
ney is president—they are asking wage 
hikes in addition to rule changes. The 
exact amount to be demanded has not 
vet been set. Union sources attribute 
the broadening of their demands to: 
(1) the rising cost of living; (2) John L. 
Lewis’ success in raising miners’ pay. 

This week, national bargaining un- 
der the Railway Labor Act was planned. 
e Arguments—Carriers, in a series of 
newspaper advertisements, have labeled 
the working rule demands as “44 ways 
to get something for nothing.” They 
contend that compliance would add 
$1-billion annually to already inflated 
railroad operating costs. 

Brotherhoods are standing firm. They 
surrendered their demands last year in 
the rail strike settlement directed by 
President Truman (BW—Jun.1’46,p15), 
and don’t want to give in again. They 











WILLIAM LEISERSON: The former hex 
of National Mediation Board sits as chair 
man in current railroad arbitration. 


argue that they want only to “modi 
antiquated and unjust operating pra 
tices,” on the nation’s railroads. 

e Short-Lived Strike—Meanwhile, a | 
calized rail labor dispute ended after 
seven-hour strike on Southern Pacif 
and allied lines. As in the national di 
pute involving “operating” brother 
hoods, work rules were the issue. Som 
demands dated back as far as 1940. 

In this case the S. P. division o€ thd 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Enginee: 
had piled up a total of 501 demand 
It posed its strike threat on immediak 
agreement to 20 of them. S. P. pointed 
out that the 20 issues, proposed chang 
in working rules, had been select 
from a group of 27 on which a pr 
dential emergency board had _ passe 
judgment in 1945. 

Although disagreeing with some o 
the board’s recommendations, S. P. 
had agreed to accept them in full. But 
the union was willing to accept only 
some, wanted to reject others. 1his 
disagreement persisted until the strikt 
e Engineers’ Wants—In addition to the 
familiar meat-and-potatoes demands 0! 
other unions, the engineers were attct 
such things as comfortable seat cusi- 
ions in engines, and respirators for us 
in tunnels. S. P. already furnishes thes 
conveniences. But the union wan 
them in the contract—despite the fin¢ 
ing of the 1945 board that they i 
no place in the agreement. ay 

Under mediation the union yiclced 
on five points, including a demand {0 
increased minimum wage, and 1 
railroad on 14; another was tab! 
later discussion. 
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ook at it this way 


These facts add up to benefits you can’t afford to 


Looking through knotholes is one way to save 
money. But when you buy trucks, there’s a better 


d more satisfactory way. 


, t’s to buy trucks that fit your job. . . ““Job-Rated” 
grucks built by Dodge. For proof, look at the facts: 


act 1— Each Dodge ‘“‘-Job-Rated” truck (175 basic 
hassis models) is designed to fit a specific hauling 


nds ofr delivery job. It’s built for the loads it will carry. 


for ‘ Dodge truck will have ‘‘Job-Rated’’ power . . 


nd 


6 


act 2— To insure performance with economy your 
. the 


ight one of seven great Dodge truck engines. 


act 3— For safety, and for long brake life, your 
Dodge truck will have ‘‘Job-Rated’”’ brakes of the 


_ esht type and size. 
fofFact 4— For lasting dependability your Dodge 


_, jigptck will have a “Job-Rated” frame, transmission 


“fend clutch. Axles, gear ratios, springs and tires will 
be “Job-Rated.’’ All will fit your job. 


1947 


overlook: Money-saving operation . . . and depend- 
able, longer-lasting trucks. And, to enjoy these 
benefits, see your Dodge dealer now . . . for the 
truck that fits your job. 


TRUCK SERVICE, TRUCK PARTS... IMPORTANT, TOO! 


Your Dodge dealer is interested in your continued 
satisfaction: First, by selling you a truck that fits your 
job; Second, by giving you dependable Dodge truck 
service; Third, by providing truck parts that are iden- 
tical with original Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated’”’ truck parts. 


ONLY DODGE BYILDS Weezc TRUCKS 
Sa 175 BASIC CHASSIS MODELS TO FIT 97% OF AlL HAULING NEEDS 
(UGHT DELIVERY UNITS TO BIG, HEAVY-DUTY HAULERS} 


DODGE TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB... LAST LONGER 














Geer’ Clee FRIDEN 


For faster figure work every office needs a FRIDEN. This fully 
automatic Calculator assures accurate answers to every type of 
accounting problem. When you purchase a FRIDEN for your 
office you make possible sound economies of time and operations 


extending to every phase of your figuring problems. A demon- 


stration on your own work proves these facts. Telephone or write 


your local Friden Representative and get the answers. 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 


Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOMF OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIF, U.S. A. SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Foremen Battle 


Harry Bridges’ longshor, 
men support walking bosses’ ¢, 
mand for recognition. Employe; 
say union thus violates contraq; 


The Taft-Hartley law says that Supe 
visors, for bargaining purposes, are y 
“employees.” How effectively the ) 
will govern practice may well | dete: 
mined by what develops Out of a figh 
now on in Los Angeles-Long Beas 
harbor and on the San Francisco Fy 
barcadero. 

There, Harry Bridges’ Internation; 

Longshoremen’s & Warehousemey 
Union, which bargains for all othicr jon: 
shore personnel, wants to speak fy 
dock foremen, too. It is using a spo 
strike technique to soften up emplo i 
one at a time. 
e Marching Uptown—Even before thy 
Taft-Hartley law stripped supervison 
personnel of their right to organize 
bargaining, the West Coast mariti 
industry took a _ flat-footed © star 
“Bridges has the whole waterfront 
his pocket,” observed one of the 
“Now he wants to march uptown.” 

Dock foremen supervise gangs 


longshoremen in the loading and wit, 


loading of ships. Because ther vuth 
ity encompasses many separated ope: 
tions on one pier, they are known 
walking bosses. They have power ! 
hire and fire; but, being realists, ha 
seldom used it. As the [.L.W.l 
tended its power on the waterfroi 
more and more foremen have _ joint 
that union. 

e Foremen Vote Yes—Last October, 
the union’s petition, the National Lab 
Relations Board began a series of ek 
tions. The question was whether the 5 
dock foremen of the two Californ 
ports wished to be represented by t 
Bridges union. The answer was an ove! 
whelming yes, 348 to 82. 

NLRB so certified the result—poss- 
bly with tongue in cheek; the Taft 
Hartley debate was raging; it was bare 
six weeks before Congress overrode the 
presidential veto. 

e Brush-Off—But the board failed ' 
take the next formal step: Defining ti 
unit in which the foremen had bargait 
ing rights—whether throughout the 

ports, in one or the other, or in ce! 
tain companies operating there. “x 
way, I.L.W.U. laid the vote-cert 

tion before the Waterfront eget ver 
Assn. of the Pacific Coast. The assoc 
tion brushed off the union’s deman¢. 
Its grounds were that no bargaining unit 
had been established. But it also had 3 
long- standing principle of refusing ? 
recognize a supervisors’ union. The 
union then filed unfair labor practic 
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ACES STRIKE THREAT 


I'he United Rubber Workers 
C.1.0.) took on the B. F. Good- 
rich Co. this week in its drive for 
master uniform contract. ‘T. G. 

yraham (above), vice-president in 
charge of Goodrich manufactur- 
ing operations, refused the union 
demand for a company-wide 
Sagreement. The union countered 
with a threat of a strike in all 
seven of the company’s plants. 
B he union is insisting on a con- 
tract similar to the ones in effect 
mat the U. S. Rubber Co. and 
Goodyear ‘Tire & Rubber Co. 
(he Goodrich contract would af- 
fect 21,000 production workers. 
A seasoned negotiator, Graham 
Shas dealt with some of the indus- 

try’s major labor headaches since 
qe broke into the rubber business 
1 1914. He became Goodrich’s 
k pete tl superintendent — in 
5 1926, was named to his present 

post in 1928, 

The threatened Goodrich clos- 
}ing came as the industry’s Big 
sour wage bargaining program 

was scuttled (BW—Jul.26’47,p73). 

Goodrich, Firestone, and Good- 

year notified the union they were 

ready to reopen the wage ques- 
tion—but not on a Big Four scale. 

Goodrich and Firestone offered to 

negotiate plant by plant; Good- 

year On a company-wide basis. 





MAI 


serreascesttnn! 








arges. ‘The case was galloping toward 
showdown when it was unhorsed bv 
actment of the Taft-Hartley law. 
nce employers do not have to bargain 
wee with supervisors under the 
, NLRB dismissed the unfair 
‘ tadlion charges. 
Matters i in Hand— So I.L.W.U. took 
's into its own hands. Discarding 


atte 
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NORTH CAROLINAGREETS 


Newcomer Branch Plants 


Ne CAROLINA is gratified that 


the above manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of nationally advertised and 
distributed articles have chosen sites in 
this State for their branch plant oper- 
ations. [hey represent only a few of the 
wide-awake-to-better-profit-oppor- 
tunities industrialists who have selected 
North Carolina for their expanding op- 
erations. 

North Carolina, where industry pros- 
pers, offers superior industrial water, 
excellent transportation facilities, the 
widest variety of raw materials, geo- 
graphic location outside the congested 
areas, yet close to the richest consum- 
ing markets. 

State and local governmental units 
are cooperative, be- 


pay envelope home every week is an in- 
grained part of its philosophy of life, is 
available in small communities as well 
as in the larger centers of population. 

Mild climate permits year-round op- 
eration and reduces building and heating 
costs. Electric power rates are reason- 
able. 

North Carolina invites you to join 
the parade of national firms establish- 
ing branch plants in the State Where 
Industry Prospers. Write today, out- 
lining your specific requirements. A 
trained industrial staff will find the 
location you are seeking. Address 
Commerce and Industry Division, 
3837 Department of Conservation and 
Development, Raleigh, North Carolina. 





cause they want to 
see all industrial en- 
terprises in North 
Carolina succeed. 
Home-town labor, 








NORTH CAROLINA 


WHERE INDUSTRY PROSPERS 








to whom taking a full 








the coast-wide approach, 


- e singled out Luckenbach Steai), .)\jp ( 

of moo t nen - for individualized ‘‘treatme: 1 
wu ye U 4 foremen walked off the job at [.y¢4,. * 

ca f 


bach’s San Francisco pier. I.L 
up picket lines of foremen a 
pier which effectively halted 
work. 

In the Los Angeles-Long B 
bor, the same pattern was we 
The Outer Harbor Dock & \W\ ja; ¢, 
was struck; others were permitted 
continue working. Shipping mii rec 
nized the union’s divide-and cong * 
tactic. Other Los Angeles compan; 
indemnified Outer Harbor against sty 
loss by loading and unloading the s) 
normally handled by that company ap 
turning over the net profit. But the 
was no way of indemnifying Lucke 
bach in San Francisco: The union ep 
bargo applies to Luckenbach’s hips 4 
well as to its stevedoring service. Ty 
Luckenbach ships were shifted to oth, 
piers but the picket lines follow 
them. 

e Precedent—For whatever it may } 
worth under the new law, the I.L.\W 
has some precedent on its side. |i 
Seattle, a rival union, the A.F.L. In 
ternational Longshoremen’s Assn., hy 
a contract covering dock foremen wit 
shipping and stevedoring compan 
And the employers are members of ¢! 
same coast-wide association that is 1 
sisting the I.L.W.U. in California. | 











Portland, Ore., member compan j 
have a memorandum agreement wif y 
dock foremen who are members of thi it 
L.L.W.U. t 

But some waterfront employers if # 





the larger ports have never bargaine 
with any union for walking boss 
They don’t consider themselves boun 
by a precedent established elsewher 
And their resistance goes beyond mer 
principle. They fear that if I.L.W.U 
had full control over walking bosses, 
would rotate them on jobs as it rotate i i 
other longshore personnel. Such actiogig 
would serve to obliterate identification 
of the foremen with any specific man 
agement. r 
e Counterattack—Now the employer ; 
association has made an oblique coun 
terattack. Before the industry's arb 
trator, Dr. Clark Kerr, it charged th ' 
the union had violated its contra 
The charge is based on the technicalit 
that the I.L.W.U., although bound 
Glaring or otherwise inefficient light perils sight, tires workers, a no-strike contract, —: ‘ 
hampers efficiency. Smithcraft fluorescent fixtures combine scien- a which woe? gg LW Ae* 
tific light engineering with stylized smartness to provide the pean sgt» sn . ee 
right light to the right place in the right way. And there’s a — 


: Longshoremen are not required 
complete line from which to choose. Remember, when your cross valid picket lines. But longshor 





When your Public Utility Lighting Engineer says: 
‘IT’S A JOB FOR SMITHCRAFT” 


You are Getting Expert Advice, 
Engineered Lighting and Stylized Fixtures 





public utility lighting engineer, your architect or your electrical arbitrations onthe West; Caast be 
contractor decides “It’s a job for Smithcraft,” you are getting established a principle: A picket line i 
the type of expert advice which means top lighting satisfaction. collusive—and therefore invalid—if it: 
Send for catalog B4. inspired by the I.L.W.U. with the pur 


pose of keeping longshoremen aw 
SMITHCRAFT LIGHTING DIVISION, CHELSEA 50, MASSACHUSETTS | from their jobs. 
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- #-Wheel Drive Does the Tough Jobs 


-That’s why the ‘Jeep’ has won its place in industry 
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IN THE DEEP MUD of churned-up building sites, the Uni- 
versal “Jeep” saves time and money for contractors. Claw- 
ing its way with 4-wheel drive, the “Jeep” hauls materials 
to the job under conditions that stop other vehicles. And 
its maneuverability gets the “Jeep” about in close quarters. 


. fe te 4 . ; ae oo 
4-WHEEL-DRIVE TRACTION makes the Universal “Jeep” a 


versatile tool for many kinds of jobs. Builders and land- 
scapers use the “Jeep” as a tractor for grading, filling and 
leveling, as well as for a truck and for towing trailers. 














\ 
SA} 


ROAD OR NO ROAD you can rely on the Universal “Jeep” 


to take workers and tools where they are needed. With all 
four wheels pulling, the “Jeep” goes where conventional 
vehicles cannot go. Front-wheel traction makes the “‘Jeep” 
easier to steer in roadless country and on slippery roads. 


NO MORE HORSES for pipe-line and power-line engineers 
and surveyors—they depend on the Universal “‘Jeep”’ to take 
them cross-country. They climb grades up to 60% inthe 
4-wheel-drive “Jeep,” carrying equipment in the truck bed. 


The 4-Wheel-Drive 
UNIVERSAL 2 


jeep 


WILLYS-OVERLAND— Makers of America’s Most Useful Vehicles 


In industry after industry, the pulling power of 4-wheel 
drive and the mighty “Jeep” Engine has made the Uni- 
sho versal “Jeep” a basic tool for the tough jobs that ordinary 
vehicles cannot handle. Let your Willys-Overland dealer 
demonstrate this all-around work-horse, built by the 


world’s largest maker of 4-wheel-drive vehicles. 











No Contract? 


Typographers warn Chics 
publishers they might not s, 
Aim: to skirt some Taft |, 
curbs. But it may not work. 


Since passage of the TftHy 
law, some strongly intrenc lied 
unions have talked of endiny cop 
relations with employers. ‘I \ie aq 
tage, as they see it, would be free 
to work only under “conditiciis of 
ployment . . . satisfactory to us.” \ 
restrictions of the new labor law «& 
be skirted —_ successfully | mpor 
among them would be the closed, 
ban and liability for contract violatig 
e¢ Changed Situation—The Chicago} 
lishers’ Assn. this week appeared hieaj 
for a test of the new bargaining poli 
Its contract with the Intcrnatigg 
Typographical Union will be the § 
major I.T'.U. agreement to expire. } 
cently I.T.U., a tightly knit craft unj 
notified the publishers that it was y 
ing to “explore” the contract situat 
CHAMBERSBUREL But, it warned, because of its new, 

W/,/2| \%% Taft law policy, it might not be wil 
1897 « Fiftieth Anniversary « 1947 to sign a contract. a 
Publishers in other cities—and ind 


try in general—will be watching the ¢ 
CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING CO + CHAMBERSBURG. PA. wis 9% Chicago talks. TU. 
been the most outspoken advocate 
doing away with written contracts. : 
other unions—in the construction tr 
particularly—have outlined similar p 
cies. 
e No Compulsion—Clews to |.] 
thinking have been indicated in p 
IN 1946 card uatiess posted in recent week 


Thi . ced union “chapel” bulletin boards. 
BUSINESS Ss Magazine Caped More pages bers have been told that they “ca 


WEEK of business-goods and services be compelled to work against 
advertising, than any other general- will or under unsatisfactory condit! 
business magazine or national news- 7 agp ay can “legally promuls 

the specific conditions under wi! 
weekly. ithey} will work,” and can “collect 
ard to work for any employer tc! 
ing to meet union-promulgated cond 
tions of employment.” 


BUSINESS WEEK 3237. 43 Pages One of the big questions in manag 


Mocasiae B 1795.37 ment minds has been whether 
s¢ 1690.69 “ ployer, willing to agree on working 


y 1330.94 “ ditions, could force I.T.U. to signa 
” 1320.63 u tract. Another major question has | 
* 482.67 at whether i Ba .U. insistence on unio! 
- 312.30 uu working conditions or rules can be cl 
% strued as a “refusal to bargain’’ wit 

















(FROM PUBLISHERS INFORMATION BUREAU = 
ANALYSIS OF ADVERTISING~1946) esr meaning of the Taft- Hartley | 
Keep Negotiations Open”’—!.1. 


has advised locals: “Agree to no 
posal offered but lay each aside as a | 
sibility if and provided we can a: 
a complete document meeting t! 
of whether it is in complianc 
1.T.U. laws.” In other words, keep ne? 
tiations open. 

As long as this policy is follow 





Wherever you find it, you find a management-man . . . well informed. 











‘ 
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What makes a man want to work? 


bt his pay check, yes. But he works more efficiently 

en he likes what he’s doing and his future is bright. 
Take these men on an Armco cold-reduction mill. 

ey know their work will be recognized and rewarded, 
the years ahead as well as today. So, like other 

mco men, they put extra effast into producing more 
finer special-purpose steels. ‘These are the same 

cls that help manufacturers put extra value 


ito their products — kitchen ranges and sinks, bathtubs, 


et 
pme freezers, and many others. 


Every Armco special-purpose steel is tailored to 


specific manufacturing or service need. For example, 





\anct 
BRM 


@ SPECIAL-PURPOSE SHEET STEELS 


Armco Galvanized Parnrcrir takes and 


holds paint in sheet-metal appliances and equipment 
for home, farm and industry. Armco ZINcGRIP 

keeps its tough zinc coating intact through severe forming 
and drawing. Armco Aluminized Steel offers high 

heat resistance, heat reflectivity and corrosion resistance 


in car mufflers, oven linings and other applications. 


The Armco label on a sheet-steel product tells the 
buyer that the maker has used a special-quality steel to 
produce a better finished product. The American 
Rolling Mill Co., 2941 Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio. 
Export: The Armco International Corporation. 


O THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


@ STAINLESS STEEL SHEETS, STRIP, BARS AND WIRE 














YY: 


S at s_ nth the “ 
& 4a.\ BIG, QUIET FAN 
Reznor “Automatic” gas heaters, floor 
and suspended types, give you FORCED 
AIR circulation with a BIG, QUIET 
fan. No fire tending, ashes, or fuel 
storage problems. They will heat large 
or small areas in your business property 
... any buildings from industrial plants 
to offices, from retail stores to garages, 
from recreation parlors to auditoriums. 
Write for literature today. 


! A SIZE FOR EVERY NEED 


REZNOR CO. 
MERCER, PENNA. 
Gas Heaters Since 1888 
NO STEAM LINES 
NO FIRE TENDING 


Nu BOILERS 
NO FUEL STORAGE 





INTERCONTINENTAL 
ENGINEERS, INC. 


176 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3. ILL 
State 0855 


CREATES AND CONSTRUCTS 
COMPLETE PLANTS AND 
PRODUCTION \LINES FOR ..... 


1. Minimum Labor Requirements 


2. Maximum Financial Returns 
PROVIDING YOU WITH 


Preliminary product planning 
Technically s financing 
Economically ated plant site 

Modern building design and construction 
Fully automatic machinery and equipment 
Trained opérating staffs 

Complete plant in operation 

Our quarter century of practica 
ence 


@ Hundreds of designs available for 


confidential preliminary planning 
@ Please give us your requirements 


no obligation of course 

Associate companies: 
% Continental Industrial Engineers, Inc 
%& Engenheiros Continental do Brazil, S A 


% Intercontinental, S. A. Buenos Aires 


union believes, there can be no question 
of willingness to bargain. 

Despite 1.T.U.’s position against writ- 
ten contracts, employers believe unions 
can be forced to put agreements in writ- 
ing once their terms have been nego- 
tiated. Employers had to do this under 
the Wagner act as the result of the U. S. 
Supreme Court decision in the Heinz 
case (BW-—Jan.11°41,p16). Refusal to 
sign a contract agreed to orally was held 
to be a refusal to bargain in good faith. 
e Other Foot?—Because the Taft-Hart- 
ley act continues the compulsion to bar- 
gain, there is some ground for believing 
that the shoe can be fitted to the union 
foot. It is unlikely, however, that the 
Chicago publishers will make the de- 
termined effort to use the shoehorn. 


Plain Talk 


Hudson helps its workers 
understand their union contracts 


by interpreting legal jargon in. 


simple English. 


Contracts between unions and man- 
agements are almost’ always couched 
in semilegal language. The idea of 
protecting the rights of both sides in 
airtight fashion is important in their 
writing. Consequently, when copies are 
distributed to employees, they are sel- 
dom fully read, almost never understood. 
e Simple Language—Hudson Motor 
Car Co. has made a notable contribu- 
tion toward helping workers understand 
the union contract under which they 
work. In conjunction with C.1.O.’s 


United Auto Workers, Hudso 
ten its agreement in the | adit, 
legal jargon; but it has also mn) nag, 
tell what it means in simple | jg)y, 
The 98 pages of the contra + } 
include 49 given over to th 
document itself, and the sam 
devoted to interpretations of t! » ¢l,, 
Interpretations are on pages f icing: 
contract clauses they describe 
e Reasons and Meaning—In oi, 
stances, interpretations simp]. te 
the meaning of the formal clay 
Quite often the simple stateient 
pears that “this is self-explanaton 
In others, the explanatioif is ; 
by reporting the reason for tlic in 
sion of the clause. Article V-(c), : 
instance, permits departures from ¢ 
seniority at the time a new moc 
project is being put into product 
The interpretation points out that’ 
paragraph gives a certain amount 
latitude in recalling people to wor 
the start of the new model or proj 
when it would not be possible to « 
the model or project properly if ; 
seniority list were adhered to strict 
The analysis advises employees thiat t 
can talk with their chief steward al 
departures from seniority. 
e Prelude to Understanding—In ot 
examples, like Article IV-(f), the ba 
ground of bargaining discussions is 
cluded in the interpretation (pict: 
below). The idea is that if the « 
ployee knows the reason for a spec 
clause, he will understand it better 
These printed contracts are being ¢ 
tributed currently to all Hudson wo: 
ers. Company and union officials 3 
expect improved understanding 
teamwork to result. 





AGREEMENT 

(f)) A Chief Shop Steward or a Designated 
Union Representative in order to investigate or 
adjust grievances may, when necessary, leave his 
department or established group of departments; 
but when doing so shall notify his immediate 
supervisor of the nature of the grievances to be 
investigated or adjusted. He shall secure a pass 
from his supervisor to permit him to go to the 
Personnel Office or Union Office during working 
hours. A reasonable amount of time will be al- 
lowed the Chief Shop Steward to conduct Union 
business, but he shall work at his regular occupa- 
tion when not so engaged. The Company agrees 
to provide adequate authority to hear and decide 
on grievances, as promptly as possible consistent 
with the proper study of the cases involved. 


The Union agrees that it will properly in- 
struct its stewards in the carrying out of their 
duties to assure the Company that unnecessary 
time away from the job will be eliminated and 
that the amount of bargaining time be reduced 
40 4 minimum. 

As a part of the Union's efforts to reduce such 
lost time.the Union will instruct its stewards not 
to leave their departments for the first hour and 
one-half (114) at the start of the shift unless an 
emergency requires bis attendance at the Employ- 
ment Office. 


INTERPRETATIONS 


(f) The additional language appearing in both the 
Agreement and the Interpretations is very important. 
Please study both carefully and adhere to both the spirit 
and the letter of the Agreement. The Union charged, 
during negotiations, that supervision has all the lan- 
guage necessary in this paragraph to eliminate unnec- 
essary lost time. Frank Rusch, International Represenca- 
tive, advised last year that where a Foreman sees a 
steward not working, he immediately inquires if the 
Steward has a grievance; if the steward has no grievance, 
he should immediately be put to work; if he has a 
grievance, the Foreman should settle it immediately. 

The Unjgn's responsibility in properly instructing its 
stewards ia Heatly defined and aioe as ie oo 
planation. The new language italicized under this 
section carries definite Union responsibilities. It is im- 
pone that it be adhered to more closely than it has 

in the past. It is the supervisor's responsibility to 
secure full compliance of all the requirements of this 
paragraph from each Union representative coming under 
his jurisdiction. 

During the Contract megotiations this year, the 
sa agreed when lost time of Chief Shop Stewards 

‘omes excessive, st will be subject to a special report, 
50 that such lost time can be reduced to a minimum. 

The paragraph does two separate things: First, it pro- 
vides a legal means for the Union representative to ive 
his regular job for a reasonable amount of time to in- 
vestigate of adjust oe. Second, it places specific 

P yu M : 
give prompt and: intelligent decisions on grievances. “i 

Neither half of the paragraph should be overlooked 
by any of the Management po hom rl 

Obligations of the Chief Shop Steward or ignated 
Union representative include: rom 

19 











FOR COMPLEX LANGUAGE (left) of a union contract, a simple explanation right 
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The U. S. is heading into a dizzy round of international conferences. 





This week the spotlight is on Washington. Next it may be on London, 
Rio de Janeiro, or Geneva. 
The meetings will test decisively America’s ability to hold the demo- 
cratic world together in a strong anti-Communist front. 
* 


After several false alarms, the Anglo-American taiks on Ruhr coal got 
under way in Washington early this week (BW—Aug.2'47,p85). 

Originally the U. S. wanted the agenda limited to production problems— 
food rations, training new miners, replacement of equipment. 

But at the last minute Washington agreed to widen the scope of the 
talks. This makes sense. If the Ruhr miners get more food, someone must 
pay for it. The British are out for a cut, not an increase, in their occupation 
costs. So the U. S. might as well decide now that it must take on at least the 
added expenses that go with the Ruhr coal program. 

And, on or off the record, the U. S. will hold out for an early transfer 
of mine management from British to German hands. Washington will also 
win postponement of coal nationalization in the Ruhr. 

2 


The next step in Washington’s German policy is to get the German level 
of industry fixed. London will be the scene for American-British-French 








talks on this one. 
No date has been set yet. But a solid agreement on Ruhr coal would 
provide the right backdrop for an early start. 
& 


The London meeting will give the U.S. and Britain a chance to tell 





France what they plan in their zones and why. 





However, now that the French have a foot in the door, they'll want to 
have their say. So the U. S. may have to negotiate, then make concessions. 


These might include paring projected steel capacity by a million tons, or 
holding a tighter lid on machine tools and chemicals. 

This would give Foreign Minister Bidault a “face saver’’ when he again 
faces a hostile Communist vote in the French chamber. 





But Secretary Marshall didn’t delay the level-of-industry program just 
to please France. The State Dept. also had its eye on the other European 
countries working in Paris on the Marshall plan. 

So Germany’‘s new industrial potential probably won’‘t be finalized or 
announced until the Paris balance sheet is made ready for Washington. All 


going well, the two could then be made to fit. 





U. S. and British officials will put their heads together Monday in Wash- 
ington to untangle Britain’s dollar crisis (page 15). 








London wants to talk over Clauses 8 and 9 of the British loan agreement. 
The first commits London to nondiscrimination in trade, the other to sterling 
convertibility. The British say that these commitments have been a major 
cause of their dollar shortage. 

But, before conceding anything, Treasury officials want to figure out 
just how badly off Britain is. 


The chances are the Administration will agree to an easing up on these 
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PAGE 96 


points. If it does, it will be by invoking escape clauses in the loan agreement. 
The last thing it wants is to ask Congress for a review of the terms. 
oe 

In tackling this problem, the U. S. has an eye on the Geneva trade talks. 

Washington‘s offer to Australia to cut 25% off the American wool 
tariff has broken the log-jam on tariff negotiations at Geneva. Australia is 
now ready to come up with across-the-board cuts in favor of Ameri¢an goods. 
These would make a real dent in the British Empire system of preferences. 

@ 

Prime Minister Attlee got his crisis bill through the House of Commons 
this week. But he hasn’‘t put his ‘’tighter-belt’’ plan across to the British 
people (BW—Aug.9’47,p85). And his prestige has dropped in Parliament. 

s 

The fight goes on between the right- and left-wings of the Labor Party. 

It’s over nationalization of the British steel industry. The left is winning 














out. 


On present reckoning, the Labor government will introduce a steel bill 
next fall. If it follows the line of a recent secret draft, it will establish a state 
holding company. This company would be empowered to purchase the capi- 
tal of the private steel firms when it’s ready to take over the management. 

@ 

The foreign ministers of the Americas opened their meeting Friday at 
Petropolis, 44 miles from Rio de Janeiro. 

The “‘Rio’’ meeting will try for a formula guaranteeing common action 
against ‘threats or acts of aggression.’ This was left as unfinished business 
by the 1945 Chapultepec conference in Mexico. 

There are no official plans for important economic discussions. The 











conference will also bypass Washington’s scheme for hemisphere arms stand- 
ardization. Both will be put off to the Bogota (Colombia) conference next 
January. 
e 

Latin American governments want to talk economics. They insist the 
U. S. should take some action soon to deal with their dollar shortage and 
their industrial development needs. So the U. S. will probably have to talk 
over these problems on the sidelines. 

But Washington plans to get across one economic angle of its own: The 
U. S. delegation aims to convince the Argentines that they should make a 
greater contribution to world recovery. This means sending goods to Europe 
at prices Europe can afford to pay. Secretary Marshall will be dinning this 
into Argentine ears as an after-hour engagement. 








* 

Japan‘s import-export program (BW—July.26’47,p93)_ is getting a 
boost. 

A hoard of Japanese bullion and jewels is to be used as a collateral 
base for buying up to $500-million of self-iiquidating raw material imports. 

The aim is to get cotton, wool, metals, chemicals, wood-pulp (for rayons), 
use them exclusively for the manufacture of export goods. Part of the bul- 
lion stock will be earmarked as collateral security for the foreign supplier 
until he receives payment out of the proceeds from the exports. But, since 
Japan is a dollar-short country, supplies will be purchased in the U. S. only 











when unavailable elsewhere. 
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President ‘Truman has given the good- 
‘ighbor policy a needed shot in the 
m at a particularly opportune time. 
ast week he signed a bill providing 
)r reincorporation of the Institute of 
ter-American Affairs. This week the 
merican Foreign Ministers’ Confer- 
ce opened in Rio de Janeiro. 

Hand Strengthened—The United 
tates delegation at Rio is shooting for 
fool-proof defense system for the 
‘estern Hemisphere (page 96). It is 
so out to end widespread Latin 
merican feeling that, out of concern 
br Europe, the U.S. might soon begin 
bp neglect its hemisphere neighbors. 
‘ow that this vital survivor of Nelson 
ockefeller’s Office of Inter-American 
fairs has been given a new lease on 
fe, Secretary of State Marshall can 
lay a stronger hand. 

When the institute was originally set 
p in March, 1942, it was one of a 
roup of five corporations established 
the Rockefeller office—the wartime 
pression Of Roosevelt’s good-neighbor 
olicv. Since that time, the institute, 
gether with a parallel corporation 
nown as the Inter-American Educa- 
tonal Foundation, has brought hos- 
itals and health centers, water-supply 
stems, cattle quarantine stations, agri- 
ltural extension services, teacher- 
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A NEW COAL PIER typifies the gradual upgrading of Chimbote, Peru. 


Soost for Hemisphere Policy 


Continuation of Institute of Inter-American Affairs will help 
ecretary Marshall at Rio conference. Institute has fine record in 
slping Latin American nations with health, educational programs. 


training courses, and industrial safety 
programs to some 25-million persons in 
18 nations south of the border. 

e Need—Chimbote provides a good ex- 
ample of the institute’s work. It is a 
city of 7,000 on the Pacific Coast of 
Peru. It has the best natural harbor in 
the country; coal is nearby; plenty of 
iron ore is accessible by water; hydro- 
electric power is to be had for the 
harnessing. 

As recently as 1943, however, these 

industrial blessings were blighted by ma- 
laria which had infected 25% of the pop- 
ulation. To make things worse, dysen- 
tery and tuberculosis were rampant— 
and the nearest hospital was about 80 
miles away. 
e Aid—In May, 1943, with the finan- 
cial and technical help of the institute, 
the Peruvian government launched a 
clean-up campaign. Malaria-infested 
lagoons were drained; a water-supply 
system and a sewer system were in- 
stalled; a hospital and a health center 
were built. As a result, malaria was 
all but wiped out, the rate of infection 
dropping below 1% within two years; 
dysentery was checked; persons infected 
with tuberculosis were segregated. 

Today, Chimbote is beginning to ful- 
fill its industrial promise. With the aid 
of an Export-Import Bank loan, new 


piers have been built for the port. Coal- 
handling machinery has been installed. 
Phe 125,000-kw. Canon del Pato hy- 
droelectric project promises cheap 
power. Plans are under way to irrigate 
250,000 acres of land adjacent to the 
city; a cement works is in the offing; the 
Peruvian government hopes to build a 
steel mill there. Around Peru they're 
already calling Chimbote the “Pitts- 
burgh of South America.” 

e Similar Work—The work of the insti 
tute doesn’t always pay off so dramati- 
cally as in the case of Chimbote. But 
cach of the measures taken there, and 
more, have been duplicated in other 
programs in Latin America: silicosis con- 
trol in the mines of Bolivia: teacher 
training in the highlands of Guatemala; 
tuberculosis control among the chil- 
dren of Honduras; food-handling facts 
for the markets of Peru; a water-supply 
system for the mountain-locked regions 
of Venezuela; soil conservation for the 
native farms of Haiti; a domestic work 
center for the women of Paraguay; a 
national school of nursing for E.cuador. 
e Who Pays—All this activity has cost 
money. At the beginning, Uncle Sam 
footed most of the bill; in the fiscal year 
1944, for instance, the various projects 
of the institute cost some $15-million 
of which the U.S. contributed more 
than 75%. 

But since then, according to plan, 

the over-all financial burden has shifted 
to the so-called ‘“‘host countries,” the 
countries actually receiving the benefits. 
About the same amount was spent in 
the past fiscal year as in 1944. But the 
U.S. contributed only 33% of the 
total, the host countries 67%. 
e Prop—The State Dept., which now 
supervises the work of the institute, con- 
siders it a firm prop for the good- 
neighbor policy. 

But aside from its reputed propa- 
ganda value, the institute is considered 
a good investment in trade relations. A 
healthy neighbor is a producing—and 
buying—neighbor. Officials of the insti- 
tute figure their work has had a lot to 
do with boosting U.S. exports of med- 
ical and pharmaceutical products to 
Latin America from $18-million in 
1942 to more than $60-million last vear. 
e Appreciation—How do the Good 
Neighbors themselves feel about it all? 
A few months ago, a water-filtration 
plant—an institute project—was being 
dedicated in Costa Rica. The President 
of the Republic and the American 
charge d'affaires were on hand. The 
President had spoken and now a promi- 
nent Costa Rican politician mounted 
the rostrum. 

“This looks like a case of Yankee 
imperialism to me,” he began. 

The charge d'affaires shuddered. 

“But,” he continued, “it’s the kind 
of Yankee imperialism that we need— 
and want.” 
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have been disbanded. 


This trend was speeded by the State Dept. On May 4, 
1946, it told representatives of governments having pur- 
chasing commissions in this country that “they should 
be terminated by the end of the transition period. ” ‘The 
reason given: It is the policy of the U. S. to “use private 
commercial channels in international trade.’ 
Nevertheless, a number of purchasing missions still re- 





Afghan American Trading Co. 
122 W. 30th St., New York 
Attn.: Mohammed Omar, Honor- 
ary Consul 

Wants to buy industrial equipment. 


Afghanistan: 


Argentine Trade Promotion Corp. 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
Attn.: Jose Pioletti 

Buys industrial machinery for commercial 
firms. Argentina also has an aeronautical pur- 
chasing commission at 1775 Broadway, New 
York; one for government oil fields at 80 Broad 
3t., New York; one for the navy at 2228 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C.; one 
for the state railways at the Bond Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and one for state highways at 
1816 Coreoran St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
These missions also purchase industrial machin- 
ery; some are understood to be buying now. 


Argentina: 


J. Chisholm, Commercial Section, 

Consulate General 

630 Fifth Ave., New York 
Currently buying small quantities of industrial 

equipment for the government. 


Australia: 


Belgium: Belgian Economic Mission 
1780 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Attn.: P. Jaspar 
Buys on instruction from the Belgian govern- 
ment, and then only items which are under 
international allocation. Also purchases for 
Luxembourg. 


Bolivia: Bolivian Army Purchasing Comm. 
Room 1125, Investment Bldg., 
Washington 5, D. C. 
Attn.: Lt. Gen. Alfredo Sanchez 
Buys equipment for army plus industrial 
equipment for the government on request. No 
activity ania.” 






Brazil: E. de Mello, Commercial Counselor 
3007 Whitehaven St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


nt. However, will 
1ercial purchases. 


Buys only for governme 






expedite and advise on com 


Canada: Canadian Commercial Corp. 
Marshall Bldg., Washington 5, 
nc 


Attn.: J. Durrant 
Buys only for the armed services. 


Chile: Chilean a ate Railways 
120 Broadway, New York 
Pred ~ pa iro Pinochet 


Corporacion de Fomento de la 

Produccion 

120 Broadway, New York 

Attn.: Roberto Vergara 

Buys all kinds of machinery and equipment on 

request. The military mission under the leader- 
ship of Admiral Horacio de la Fuemde, 2128 
Bancreft Place, N. W., Washington 8, D. C., 
buys for the army, navy, and air forces. 


China: Ghinese Supply Commission 
2311 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., 
Washington 8, D. C. 
Attn.: Dr. S. C. Wang 
Currently buying industrial equipment. 


National Railroads of Co’ombia 
610 Fifth Ave., New York 
Attn.: Eugenio Parra 


Colombia: 


Who Buys for Foreign Governments—A Directory 


Over the past year, many of the purchasing commis- 
sions set up in the United States by foreign governments 


departments. 





Caja de Credito Agrario, Indus- 
trial, y Minero 
120 Wall St., New York 
Attn.: Edgar Wells 
Buys only by request of the government; 
otherwise, stands ready to expedite trade between 
Colombia and U.S. Gen. L. Piedrahita, Military 
Attache, 1609-22nd St., N. W., Washington 8, 
D. C., buys for the army, navy, and air forces. 


Cuba: National Development Commis- 
sion of Cuba 
233 Broadway, New York 
Buys for the “‘ development of the Republic.” 
Purchases for the army, navy, and air forces are 
through the embassy in Washington, 2639-16th 
St., N. W. Lt. Comm. F. E. Cadenas is naval 
attache; Lt. Col. E. Martin is air and military 
attache. 


Dominica: Plinio Pina Chevalier, Commercial 
Attache 
Embassy of the Dominican 
Republic 


4500-16th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 11, D. C. 

Buys on special order, either for government 
or for private firms. The miitary attache, 
Major Amado P. Hernandez, same address, buys 
for the armed services. 


Egypt: Anwar Niazi, Commercial Attache 
Embassy of Egypt 
2310 Decatur Place, N. W., 
Washington 8, D. C. 
Buys only for the government; currently 
purchasing industrial equipment. 


France: French Supply Council 
1800 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Attn.: J. Mandereau 
Buys a wide range of goods for the government. 
Is now buying industrial equipment. 


Great Britain: British Supply Council 
43 Exchange Place, New York 
Attn.: D. G. Hooper 
Buys raw materials, food, and machinery. 
Office in Washington is under Mr. Alwyn Crow, 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. 


India: India Supply Mission 
635 F St., N. W., Washington 4, 
D.C. 


Attn.: J. Vesagur 
Currently buying industrial equipment. 


Iran: Iranian Purchasing Commission 
Room 300D, Wardman Park 
Hotel, Wash'ngton, D. C. 
Attn.: Gen. A. Hedayet 
Still in process of organization. Expects to 
buy industrial equipment. 


Iraq: Commer¢ial Secretary, Embassy 
of Iraq 
3141-%84th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 8, D. C. 

Currently Buying industfial equipment. 

Italy: Italy Technical Delegation 
907-15th Sta N. W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. 


Attn.: Cesare Sacerdote 
Bought industrial equipment during 1946; 
waiting for development of 1947 program. 


Mexico: Petroleos Mejicanos 
74 Trinity Place, New York 
Attn.: Carlos Alvarez Garcia 


main. In some other cases, the work of the purcl 
commissions has been taken over by the commu ¢; 
attaches of the various governments. And more | ‘te; 
than not, foreign governments have military, air, an, 9 
naval missions which 
and Navy, respectively. 

The following comprehensive, but not necessarily (om. 
plete, list was developed by a canvass made in con)inc- 
tion with information from the State and Commerce 










purchase for the Army, Air Force 













National Railways of Mexi 
120 Wall St., New York 
Attn.: Javier Osorno 













































































Federal Commission of Elec: 

Embassy of Mexico 

2829-16th St., N. W., W 

ton 9, D. C. 

Attn.: Carlos Alarcon 

The oil, utility, and rail industries of Mex 

are nationalized and purchases are constint 
being made for them by these representatives, 
In addition, purchases for the army, navy 
air forces are made by the military and 
attaches at the embassy in Washington. 
military attache is Leobardo Ruiz; the 
attache is Admiral Ignacio Garcia jurado. 


Netherlands: Netherlands Purchasing Cor 
41 E. 42nd St., New York 
Attn.: E. C. Zimmerman 
Buys for the colonies; purchases 
industrial equipment. It does not bu 
private firms. 


New Zealand: New Zealand Govt. Trad 
Commission 
1800 K St., N. W., Washingt 
ao. 
Attn.: P. L. Laing 
Buys for the government; currently purc! 
industrial equipment. 


Peru: Carlos Alzamora, Commercia! 
Counselc.i 
Embassy of Peru 
1320-16th St., N. W., Was 
ton 6, D. C. 
Buys on request of the government or pri 
firms. No recent activity. 








Portugal: Portuguese Trade Commissior eX) 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 
Attn.: J. Freire d’Andrade 

Aids trade through normal channels; 
Washington branch at Wardman Park Hotel, 
Room 650, in charge of M. A. P. Bra: 
Mr. J. Monteiro, Portuguese Railways Mi 
6733 Emlen St., Philadelphia 19, buys for the 
railroads from time to time. 





Russia: Amtorg Trading Corp. | 
210 Madison Ave., New Yor 

ga for 

Spain: Luis G. Guijarro, Comm: 
Counselor 
Embassy of Spain 
1629 Columbia Rd., N. W 
Washington 9, D. C. 

Buys chiefly for army, navy, and air force 





Sweden: Mr. Leif Belfrage, Comme 
Counselor 
Swedish Legation 
2247 R St., N. W., Washington 8 
Cc You 





sm 
Regular mission disbanded July 1, 1947 
Purchases encouraged through normal ie ¢ 
channets. 
, . nea 
Turkey: Turkish State Railway & 


time Line Purchasing Missio" 
333 W. 86th St., New York 
Attn.: Fuad Zincirkiran 





Buys for the state railway and shipping !ines; 
buys industrial equipment. anc 
Venezuela: Ministry of Public Works ot you 

Venezuela 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
Attn.: E. Gonzalez Navas 
Buys industrial equipment for the governn 
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: ld finished carbon and alloy steel bars 


Trt us what you want in col 
tinished carbon or alloy steel bars. 
| Facilities for producing cold drawn 
bars at our mill have been substantially 
expanded. We are now prepared to 

upply users of cold finished bars in a 

ide range of sizes, in either coils or cut 
lengths. 
| Youngstown cold drawn bars are drawn 
to precision tolerances. Finish is uni-' 
formly bright and smooth. Chemical and 
metallurgical charac*cristics are closely 
controlled to insure satisfactory machine- 
ability. Your own product requirements 
as to ductility, tensile strength and 
yield strength will be met fully in 
Youngstown cold drawn bars. 

Get in touch immediately with the 
nearest Youngstown district sales office. 
Our representative will call on you 
promptly, to discuss your requirements 
and make every effort to serve you to 
your satisfaction. 
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THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE. COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
Export Offices - 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

Manufacturers 
CARBON ALLOY AND YOLOY S8Ero 
Cold Finished Carbon and A y Bars- Bars-Rods- Wire 
Sheets - Plates- Pipe and Tubular Products -Conduit-Ele 


trolytic Tin Plate-Coke Tin Plate-Tie Plates a 














This is No. 1 of a Series 


We present these Trademarks as a. 


cross section of industrial America 
that we have the privilege of serv- 
ing— most of them over a period 
of many years. 


- LOCOMOTIVE 


Celenese 
CAV\0\ 


INDUSTRIAL PAINTING SPECIALISTS 


A oe ee ee a] SERVING 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS ONLY 


OLIVER B. CANNON & SON, INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 43, PENNSYLVANIA 





i 


STENCIL MARK YOUR SHIPMENTS 


Machines cut 14", %4'", 1"’. For Free Handbook, 
somple stencils, prices, pin this to business 
letterhead with your nome. 
MARSH STENCIL MACHINE COMPANY 
58 MARSH BLOG. ¢ BELLEVILLE, ILL. ¢ U.S.A. 

















Where advertisers 
placed most pages of Finan- 
cial advertising in 1946 . 


Business Week 137 Pages 


Magazine B 
ua 


“ 
“ 
“ 


La) 


. more pages than any 
general-business magazine 
or national news-weekly! 


and only one railroad. 











Tenth Province? 


Newfoundland’s union with 
Canada would open area’s rich 
resources to U. S. capital via 
Canadian subsidiaries. 


TORONTO-If current negotiations 
go through, Newfoundland will soon 
become Canada’s tenth province. This 
would have important implications for 
U.S. businessmen and _ industrialists 
dealing with both. 

Newfoundland—with its political ap- 

pendage, Labrador—is rich in undevel- 
oped natural resources: iron, copper, 
lead, zinc, wood pulp. Union with Can- 
ada might open these resources wider 
than ever to U.S. capital, thanks to its 
subsidiary Canadian firms. 
e Growing Stake—A few years ago such 
political changes brewing north of the 
border might have left the U.S. indif- 
ferent. But the war did much to change 
that attitude by increasing the U.S. 
stake in Newfoundland. For one thing, 
the famous 1940 destroyers-for-bases 
deal with Britain gave the U.S. coastal 
stations, weather stations, and the use 
of airports in both Newfoundland and 
Labrador. 

The U. S. also has a trade interest in 
Newfoundland. During the latest fiscal 
year for which figures are available 
(1944-45) the U.S. was Newfound- 
land’s major customer; $14-million 
worth of Newfoundland’s $48.7-million 
total exports went to the U.S. and the 
U.S. supplied $18.7-million of New- 
foundland’s $57-million worth of im- 
ports. 
© Undeveloped—Despite its potential 
riches, Newfoundland has long been 
plagued by poverty. It has almost no 
industry, little agriculture, few roads, 
As for Labrador 
(pop. 5,200), it is largely a wilderness. 

Newfoundland’s 313,000 inhabitants 

get their livelihood largely from the 
cod fisheries, timber, mineral produc- 
tion. In 1943 the country exported 
nearly a million gal. of cod liver oil. 
In the 1945-46 fiscal year it exported 
some 30-million Ib. of codfish. 
e Mining—Iron ore deposits at Bell 
Island are worked by a Canadian com- 
pany, Dominion Steel & Coal Corp. 
The mines employ 4,000 workers, put 
out between 1-million and 1.5-million 
tons of ore annually, which goes to 
Canada, Britain, and the U.S. 

Lead ore deposits at Red Indian 
Lake are worked by Buchans Mining 
Co., Ltd., a subsidiary of New York 
City’ s American Smelting & Refining 
Co. and of the Anglo-American Devel- 
opment Co. 

e British Paper Interests—The pulp and 
paper industry has been developed large- 


ly by British firms, including : \¢ R, 
brook interests, for British Newspay 
In 1943 it produced 240,001) to 
newsprint, 85,000 tons of pul) woo 

Labrador’s mineral resource 
barely been scratched by outside y 
ests, largely because of transport 
difficulties. However, huge iron ; 
posits in the interior are being syn. 
by M. A. Hanna Co. of Cley clang, 
Hollinger Consolidated Gold \{, 
Ltd., of Canada (BW-—Jul.7’+5,p| 
e Shake-up—Oldest of all thc 
colonies (John Cabot discover 
1497), Newfoundland becam« 
ion in the last century. But a 
financial crisis in 1932 forced a § 
cial agreement with Britain. Unde 
Newfoundland had to give up its d 
ion status for a joint commissior 
ernment. 

The war brought an influx of ( 
dian and U.S. troops and a new » 
perity. In 1943 a Royal Commi 
began investigating the avenues fi 
return to responsible government 
upshot was the Newfoundland Nat 
Convention, elected in 1946, | 
has since been scouting the possibil: 
It has already dropped a proposal t 
in with Britain on a basis  simils 
Northern Ireland’s. But is still flir 
with the idea of union with the | 
e Advantages—Union with Cua 
however, is the best bet. From it \ 
foundland would get some very dei 
advantages: 

e Its citizens would come under C; 
dian social security benefits. 

e It would lower Newfoundland’s 
toms duties (which currently pay a) 
80% of the country’s government 
enues) and eliminate all tariffs on C4 
dian imports. This would help raise 
standard of living. 

e It may spur immigration, virtu 
shut off for a century, and help b 
the tourist industry. 

The union would cost Canada 
tween $15-million and $30-million 
nually, for which it would be « 
bursed in part at least by income ti 
sales taxes, and customs dutics. ! 
decision on the federation will be : 
mitted soon to the Canadian Px 
ment and the Newfoundland Nat 
Convention. 


Soviet Television 
Scheduled to Boom 


MOSCOW?-Soviet Union 
plan big ong for television u 
the postwar five-year plan. 

e Investment—As a first step in m2 
television a major medium of ‘ 
munication, the government! 
large capital investments in oe 
struction of television centers at 
facilities to increase production 0 
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NE-UP for expansion: Mass output is 
nned for Russia’s television. 


vers and other television equipment. 
This means that by 1950, three Rus- 
n cities are to have television cen- 
s like that in Moscow; it has been 
operation since late 1945. ‘The new 
s will go up in Leningrad, Kiev, 
d Sverdlovsk. Eventually all three 
nters will have extensive studios, 
aters, mobile equipment. 
Meanwhile, the Moscow center is 
e for some expansion. Last year it 
yadcast some 100 live shows, 50 
bvies. This will be stepped up con- 
erably when the center gets addi- 
nal studio space and begins broad- 
ting two programs simultaneously 
t different frequency bands. The 
er centers, so far, are scheduled to 
yadcast over only one band. 
ssembly Line—By the end of the 
ar, Soviet factories are to get into 
duction on three models of receiv- 
They will use 625-line images 
tead of the current 343 lines. The 
gest of these three models uses a 
‘inch tube, shows an image compa- 
ble to the smaller U.S. models. How- 
t, only the smallest (7-in. tube) 
del will be mass-produced. 
Officials in charge of radio com- 
unications have still other plans in 
works. They hope to get under 
vy soon on television relay lines be- 
een Moscow and Leningrad. Also 
the way are receivers with larger 
eens, traveling sets, mobile cameras 
mass events. 
The Consumer Angle—There are no 
cial figures on how many television 
s are currently in use. The Rus- 
ins have claimed several thousand 
me U. S. experts scale this down 
the hundreds). Russia, still behind 
e U. §. and Britain in television, 
‘learned a good deal from the sys- 
m installed in the Soviet Union by 
rea Corp. of America in 1937- 
. But it is not quite yet on its own. 
lere are reports that it is dickering 
th several U. S. companies for fur- 
et equipment and technical assist- 
ce. 
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Agency—Wheeler, Kight & Gainey. Inc 
ELASTIC STOP NUT CORP. OF AMERICA. 43 
Aaency—G. M. Basford Co. 
ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO..... 102 
Agencyv——Charles L. Rumrill & Co 
nm co. 64 
Agency——Fuller & Smith & Ross Inc 
ERIE RAILROAD CO 80 
Agency—tThe Gris swold Eshleman Co 
FIBRE CONDUIT CO. 84 
Agency—Chas, Dallas Reach Co 
FORD MOTOR CO.. 76 
Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co 
FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO. 86 
Agency—George I. Lynn, Adv 
GAYLORD CONTAINER CORP. 49 
Agency— ene a ——— & Assoc 
GENERAL AMER! 
TR RANSPORTATION corp. 
Agency—Weiss & Geller, Inc. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., 
CHEMICAL DEPT. 
Agenev—Benton & Bowles, Inc 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO 
CONSTR. MATERIALS  DIV.. 
Agency—G. M. Basford Co 
THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 
Agency—Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc 
THE B. F. GOODRICH CO. ‘ | 
Agency—The Griswold-Eshleman Co. 
HAMMERMILL PAPER CO. 31 
Agency—Batten. Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc 
HEIN-WERNER MOTOR PARTS CORP. 34 
Agency—aArthur R. Mogge, Inc. 
A. &. HORN CO., INC. 79 
gency——Peck Adv. Agency, Inc 
HOTPOINT, INC, , ore ae ae 
Agency—Maxon, Inc. 
E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. edn ae 
Agency—Roche, Williams & Cleary. Inc. 


ee a COMMISSION 
tueney 
HYDRAULIC PRESS. MEG. co 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross In 
INTERCONTINENTAL ENGINEERS, INC 
JOHNSON BRONZE CO. 
Afgency  Wearstler Adv n 
JONES & LAMSON MACHINE co 
Agency -Henry A. Loudon, Ady 
ba SOURIEAS, OF COMMERCE 
geneu-—Charles W. Hoyt Co., Inc 
KIMBERLY CLARK CORP. 
gency —Foote, Cone & Belding 
KOPP ser co 
{gency—Advertising Producers Ass 
LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT CO 
4 vency—Geare- Marston, Ine 
THE MAGNAVOX CO. 
igeney-——Maxon, Inc 
MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC 
duvency—Briges & Varley, Ine 
MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO. 
Agency——Krupnick & Assoc 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, 
FENNER & BEANE 
{vencu—Albert Frank-Guenther I 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL co 
iyvency—Gardner Advertising Co 
ey icone ADHESIVES 
\ 


igency Ba 


G Co 
— EDWARDS. PAPER — 
NORFOLK & ‘WESTERN. RAILWAY co 


Agency-—Houck & Co.. Adv 
eee MFG. co 
Agency—Kennedy & Co 
OZALID PRODUCTS DIV. 
GEN'L ANILINE & FILM agiaa 
A4gencu—-Young & Rubicam 
PENN ELECTRIC SWITCH co. 
fgency——The Buchen Co 
Magy vent <a. ‘ 
7] ell- Em mett Ce 
PHOTOGRAPHERS ASS'N OF AMERICA 
fgency—Foster & Davies, Ine 
Nag CEMENT ASS'N.. 
foene Roche, Williams & Cleary 
BAO ‘CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
ency—J. Walter Thompson Co 
REZNOR MFG. CO.. 
toencu—Meek & Thomas Ine 
SEATTAR FIRST NAT'L BANK 
nev—Pacifie Nat'l Adv, Agency 
SHAKEPROOF. INC, 
igency-—Behel & Waldie & ‘Bri 
SKINNER ENGINE CO. ; 
Agency—The W. 8. Hill Co 
W. W. SLY MFG. CO.. 
Avency—The Bayless-Kerr Co 
A ‘. SMITH IRON CO 
dgency——Sutherland- Abbott 
THE SOUNDSCRIBER CORP. 
igency——Erwin, Wasey @Qo., Inc 
THE STANDARD REGISTER CO 
Agency-—Stockton West, Burkhart, Ine 
STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 
Agency——Fastman, Scott & Co 
THE STUDEBAKER CORP. 
Avency—Roche, Williams & Cleary, Inc 
SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, INC 
gency—Newell-Emmett Co 
THE TEXAS CO. 
i{aency-— Newell Emmett a 
TIME, INC 
dyency Young, ‘& ‘Rubicam. Ine 
bay ve co., ; 
Agency io a Anderson Co 
THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO 
Agency-—Young & Rubicam, 
TWIN DISC CLUTCH CO. 
dygency——-Spencer W. Curtiss, Inc 
UNIT CRANE & SHOVEL CORP 
Agency—Paulson-Gerlach & Assi lr 
U. S, STEEL SUPPLY CO. 
4gency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osbort 
VIRGINIA SMELTING CO. 
4gency——-Gray & Kogers 
WARNER & SWASEY CO. 
4gency——The Griswold-Eshleman ¢ 
WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, INC 
4gency—Ewell & Thurber Associates 
WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORP 
Agency—-N. W. Ayer & Son, Ine 
YORK CORP. ... 
Agency——Ellington & Co Inc 
YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TUBE CO. 
Agency——The Griswold- Eshleman Co 
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THE Ma mawOxX COMPANY 


MAKERS OF FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 


Dividend 
Notice 





The Board of Directors of 

The Magnavox Company has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 25 cents a share 
on the Company's outstanding capital 
stock, payable September 15, 1947, to 
stockholders of record August 25, 1947. 
The directors also declared a stock divi- 
dend of 20% payable October 1, 1947; to 
stockholders of record August 29, 1947. 


R. A. O'CONNOR, 
President and Treasurer 











MOTORS * GENERATORS 
TRANSFORMERS 


ALL 
VOLTAGES 
121500 H.P. 


NEW and REBUILT 
BOUGHT and SOLD 


ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT | CO. 
ate Be OP 





MU 7-6500 














For COMPETENT 
2 PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SERVICE in the v.s. 


and Canada, deal with pro- 
719 NOt Sessional photographic studios 

which display this emblem. 
Get new 1947 Classified Directory free. Lists 
competent photographers geographically 
and by name, with key to special services. 
A big help when you need photographs 
from out-of-town, A request on your 
letterhead will bring this 268 page booklet. 


Write to Charles Abel, Executive Manager, 
THE PHOTOGRAPHERS ASS’N OF AMERICA 


520 Caxton Building Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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Product Display cage Pr 
Teather, Safety First Cas Pe 


m 
Key Kits, Signs, Exclusive ¢ . lars 
expensive. Resul tful. Get our B 
ADVERTISERS PUBLISHING ‘CO 
Dept. BW-16, Ann Arbor, Mich. (Distributors Everywhere) 





WANTED 


Reliable firm to take on Mfg. & Sales of 
complete line of patented precision hy- 
draulic valves. Results of four years de- 
velopment work. Valves approved by lead- 
ing hydraulic engineers. Working drawings 
available. Valves in actual installations. 


Box 1445, Business Week, 
330 West 42nd St., 


New York 18, N. Y. 
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Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


Stocks 
Industrial ...... 150.7 153.2 155.8 175.8 
Railroad ....... 42.8 43.8 45.3 61.5 
DUE acecekre 75.7 763 768 90.5 
Bonds 
Industrial ......124.0 123.9 122.9 123.3 
Resned ......<. 110.7. 110.5 110.7 117.8 
Lo re 113.7 113.7. 114.5 115.3 





Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 


Market Continues Siesta 


The stock market may be in the 
early stages of a brand-new bull move, 
as some Wall Streeters have been pro- 
claiming lately. But you would never 
think so if you had been: watching re- 
cent New York Stock Exchange pro- 
ceedings. 

For most of August’s Big Board 

trading sessions have been just slow 
tides on a_ see-saw. And by the 
middle of this week prices generally 
had drifted back to about: the level of 
late June. 
e Guessing Game—When will the mar- 
ket be able to get up enough steam 
to break out of its recent *rading range 
and move decisively one: way or an- 
other? 

That’s still anybody’s guess. And 
you don’t hear much serious guessing. 
Some crystal ball readers in the Street 
say they wouldn’t be surprised if such 
a break-through came in the “near 
future.” Others don’t expect it for a 








“considerable period after Lal) + }); 
But few are going far out 
limb. 
e Just a Rest?—The fact that ma 
ket has lost some 30% of Ma 
July gain isn’t an unfavorab|: 
itself, since activity has been 
level. It is the sort of restin 
that comes so often after a shir y 
The lull thus hasn’t tended to ¢ 
turb greatly those many Wall Streete 
whe have insisted that the 1946 be 
market breathed its last in miid-\{y 
Even a further long period of dulln 
wouldn’t upset them particula 
if stocks tended to drift a bit lowe 
To them, that would mean mer 
that the market was gathering streng: 
for a successful assault on the earl 
highs. 
e Stimulus—What will provide ¢ 
stimulus for this coming test of th 
recovery highs? According to the bu! 
(who now like to be referred to ; 
“the constructively inclined”) l 
be buy-orders, inspired by such facto: 
among others, as: 
eA continuing stream of extreme 
good earnings reports; 
e Further inflation fears; 
e Gradual disappearance of earlier r 
cession fears; 
eA continuing wide discrepancy be 
tween the yields provided by boné 
and stock. 
e Different View—But to the more confié§ 
servatively inclined, the longer ter 
picture looks a lot different. 
Here, for example, is how one ¢ 














COMMON STOCKS—A WEEKLY RECORD 
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1942-46 1946—4? August % of Bear 
Bull Market Bear Market 12, Market Loss 
High Ou % Drop 1947 Recovered 
Loew's, IMC. eee eee cece eens $41.00 **$19.00 53.7 $20.75 8.0 
Paramount Pictures.......... *42.50 22.75 46.5 24.50 8.9 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum 28.12 10.62 62.2 12.00 7.9 
twentieth Century-Fox....... 63.87 **25 62 59.9 27.62 §.2 
Universal Pictures........ 49.87 **18.12 63.7 18.25 a 
Warner Bros. Pictures........ *28.00 13.75 50.9 14.87 7.8 
Dow-Jones Industrial Index... 212.50 163.12 23.2 179.94 34.1 
——— 
*4djusted for stock splitup. *4*7 ow was registered last week. SLess than 1 % recovery. 


Movie Stocks—First Dollar-Famine Victim? 








Street’s foremost, and oldest, in- 
‘ment counselors now sees 1t: 

‘The stock market's swift drop of 
tember 1946 . . . [did not reflect] 
_ an earnings or dividend decline 
_under way or about to occur.... 
e drop amounted, in effect, to a 
nomenally long anticipation of busi- 
‘; or investment troubles to come. 
ay the earnings and dividend out- 
k is for strength . . . possibly through 
last quarter of 1947. But unlike 
summer of 1946 we are now within 
ta few months of the time when 
nings and dividends may turn down- 
rd importantly. A business recession 
now not far away; it is near enough 
that the market could turn down 
hout exhibiting unusual anticipa- 
Deere 
ne interesting factor in line with 
s reasoning has been noticeable 
‘ly. Even most bulls in their buy- 
peestions to clients have seemed to 
ior basically strong issues. 


rnings Slash Ahead? 


Is the new 75% British tax on earn- 
s of U.S. films a bargaining maneu- 
“subject to change,” or will it stick? 
low will it affect the big movie com- 
mies? 
Hf successful, will it prompt similar 
s in other nations, thus making the 
ition picture industry the first major 
porate victim of the world’s growing 
llar shortage? 
Those are some of the questions that 
vled Wall Street this week. And, as 
ght be expected, price repercussions 
the movie shares followed (box). 
Like most other American trades, 
movie industry depends on domestic 
rations for the bulk of its profits. 
tt earnings abroad, nevertheless, are 
portant. Some 35% of all film ren- 
money comes from abroad. About 
‘ originates in Britain. 
biitish Market—In recent years, U. S. 
is have been totaling about $400- 
lion in the British market. Of this 
s24unillion has gone for taxes, promo- 


ial expenses, and other operating 


's. Thus the movie companies’ an- 
al profit from British showings is 
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about $68-million. But it’s wrong to 
assume that British operations bring 
68-mullion actual dollars, or some 56%, 
of the $121-million profits rolled up in 
1946 by the movie industry. 

The “British profits’ are merely the 

net before the money is mingled with 
the industry’s other operations (and sub- 
jected to U.S. taxes). Actually, accord- 
ing to Hollywood, the loss of 75% of 
British revenues probably would have 
cut the 1946 over-all net by less than 
25%. ' 
e Worries—Nonetheless, Hollywood is 
plenty worried. A loss of 25% of profits 
would have been a jolt even during the 
record-breaking war and early postwar 
boom. Now—when domestic movie at- 
tendance has jbeen trending downward 
and production costs have been going 
upward—it’s really serious. 

Normally, movie attendance drops 
in late spring-and early summer, then 
starts climbing again in July. Such 
hasn’t been, the case this year, however. 
Paid admissions began to fall earlier 
than usual, Even by mid-August they 
hadn’t shown any real zip. 

An even more serious condition is de- 
veloping in production costs. Talent, 
story, and labor bills have been kiting 
rapidly. Overhead expenses have been 
upped further by jurisdictional strikes. 
And it simply costs more to work in 
color than black-and-white. 

The influence of these factors on 

earnings is clearly shown by _re- 
cent profit reports. Loew’s, Inc., 
for example, reported a net of but 
$2.3-million in the 12 weeks ending 
June 5, compared with $3.6-million in 
the same 1946 period. Paramount earn- 
ings in the quarter ending July 5 came 
to but $7.9-million vs. $10.2-million. 
e Consolation—Fortunately, however, 
the loss of British income, if the tax 
really remains in effect, won’t be felt 
much for some time. Present stocks of 
American films in England are sup- 
posedly sufficient for six months. 

Some companies, also, would be 
affected less than others. According to 
Hollywood, the two with the greatest 
stake in the situation are Loew’s (Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer) and Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox. 
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Amer Pow & Lt 
Amer Rolling Mill 
Anaconda Copper 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Bethiehem Steel 
Borg-Warner 

Briggs Mfg 
Burroughs Add Mach 
Canadian Pacific 
Chrysler 

Columbia Gas & El 
Commercial Solv 
Commonwith Edison 
Consol Edison (NY) 
Continental Can 
Continental Motors 
Detroit Edison 

du Pont de Nemours 
ErieRR 

Firestone Tire & Rub 
Fruehauf Trailer 
General Electric 
General Motors 
Goodrich Co (BF 
Goodyear Tire & Rub 
Grant Co (WT) 
Great Northern Ry 
Interlake Iron 

Int’! Harvester 

Int’! Nickel 

Int’! Paper 

Int'l Tel & Tel 
Jones & Laughlin 
Kresge Co (S S) 
Kroger Co 
Libbey-Owens-F ord 





Loews, Inc 

Lorillard Co (P 
Manufacturers Trust 
Marine Midiand 
McCrory Stores 
Murray Corp of Amer 
Nash-Kelvinator 
National Biscuit 
National City Bank 
National Dairy Prod 
National Distillers 

N Y Central RR 
Northern Pac Ry 
Norfolk & West Ry 
Packard Motor Car 
Penney Co (JC 
Pennsylvania RR 
Pheips Dodge 

Pure Oil 

Remington Rand 
Schenley Distillers 
Sears Roebuck 
Standard Brands 
Standard Oil (Cal) 
Studebaker Corp 
Swift & Co 

Texas Guif Sulphur 
Timken Roller Bear 
Union Carbide & Carb 
Union Pacific R R 
United Corp 

U S Rubber 

U S Steel 

Warner Bros Pict 
Wilson & Co 
Woolworth Co (F W) 
Youngstown Sh & Tube 


& YOU OWN — or are con- 


sidering buying—any of these 


stocks, we’ll be glad to send you 


a copy of our Basic Analysis with 


full information on operations, 


financial structure, present posi- 


tion, future prospects. Just spe- 


cify the companies you want.* 


Department S-9 


MERRILL LYNCH, 


PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Investment Securities 


Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 93 Cities 


* When we offered these reports be- 
fore, we were gratified by the response, 
except that—well, it was a little too 
enthusiastic in a few cases. Some people 
asked for the whole set. We'd appreci- 
ate it if you held requests down to those 
companies—maybe a half dozen or so— 
in which you are seriously interested. 



























































THE TREND 





CAUSES OF BRITAIN’S DOLLAR CRISIS 


How does it happen that Britain, which has broken 
few speed records lately, has managed to come on a 
dollar crisis so rapidly? How did the late John Maynard 
Keynes, widely hailed as one of the greatest economic 
analvsts of his time, so overestimate the sustaining power 
of the loan to Britain which was presumed to take care 
of its dollar requirements at least until 1949? And how 
is it that so severe a crisis should have broken so unex- 
pectedly? 

Our purpose here is to provide the best answers we 
can to these important questions. Arriving at the 
answers is an essential part of the process of determin- 
ing whether extending further aid to Britain partakes 
of the unalluring process of pouring water down a drain. 
We shall return to that specific question in a subse- 
quent Trend. 


e At the outset it should be granted that Keynes him- 
self thought the loan dangerously small. His loan- 


negotiating delegation had asked for $5-billion and 
received $3}-billion. On his return to Britain he told 
the House of Lords, “In my own judgment it is cut 
somewhat too fine and does not allow a margin for 
unforeseen contingencies.” 

Precisely what Lord Keynes would have classed as 


“unforeseen contingencies” will never be known because 
of his death. But at any rate a lot of things that could 
not be clearly foreseen when the loan was negotiated 
promptly began to happen. Of these probably the 
most important was the rise in American and world 
prices of things which Britain buys. 

Since it started, this rise in dollar prices has cut away 
perhaps as much as 40% of the purchasing power of 
the British loan at the time it was negotiated. If we 
grant Lord Keynes’ contention that, to be on the safe 
side, the loan should have been $5-biJlion instead of 
$33-billion in the first place, that dollar price nse left 
Britain with about half of the amount of dollar pur- 
chasing power envisaged as needed. 


e The calculation of Britain’s need was based on the 
expectation that its exports could be boosted to a 
point where they would approach the value of imports 
this year and virtually balance imports next year. This 
calculation proved much too optimistic. By actual 
record, exports this year have been no more than two- 
thirds of British imports. Last winter’s paralyzing bliz- 
zards, which could surely be classed as unforeseen, have 
played a part in the failure. In accounting for the 
export lag, Prime Minister Attlee, with very delicate 
phrasing, also remarked: “There has undoubtedly been 
some failure on the part of some workers to realize that 
shorter hours and higher wages must be matched with 
higher effort.” 

Another reason for Britain’s dollar troubles has been 


104 


that the recovery of most of the rest of the world fy 
the war has lagged far beyond expectations. [he | 
here has had such unforeseen results as that of drain 
London's supply of dollars to buy American {ood § 
consumption in the British military zone of Germa 
Moreover, some customers for British exports fy 
themselves, been unable to pay, so that Britain coq 
buy from us. 


¢ One of the main purposes of the British loan ag 
ment was to speed the time when the currency of 
sterling area, which had been blocked by wartime ¢ 
trols, would be freely convertible into dollars. ‘That 
was universally agreed, would be a major step towa 
rehabilitation of world trade. And it was Keyng 
expectation that the loan provided dollars enough: to 4 
the job. 

The provision for “free convertibility” of sterlin 
which means that anyone who has pounds sterling coy 
ing from Britain out of current trade can have payme 
in dollars if desired, went into effect by stages, the fn 
one on July 15. The drain on Britain’s dollars whi 
it caused seems to be known at present only to goven 
ment experts. But, combined with other drains of t 
sort cited, it was sufficient to speed the dollar cris 

At this point it would be appropriate to set down 
summary table indicating the various magnitudes 4 
misfortune which the more or less unforeseen conti 
gencies cited have contributed to Britain’s dollar famint 
That, however, is quite impossible because the preset 
British government has done such a muddy job 1 
accounting for its dollar difficulties. 

As late as July 26, only 10 days before Prime Minist4 
Attlee was presenting a desperate emergency progra 


‘ to Parliament, the London Economist was plaintive 


in the dark about Britain’s dollar position. It havin 
been suggested that things might be better than the 
looked, the Economist remarked that “if the position 
is really better than the disquieting figures of the credit 
suggest, the public is surely entitled to be given the full 
facts without delay.” 


e It is obvious that there has been a lot of hard lud 
along Britain’s route to its present dollar miseries. | 
is also obvious that there was some bad calculating 
which made some unforeseen contingencies—such as thé 
rise in dollar prices—more unforeseen than they should 
have been. What can reasonably be expected in th 
future we leave for a future session on this continuil 
dollar headache. 

In the meantime, however, one thing is clear. If th 
dollar crisis is to be successfully surmounted one of thé 
foreseen contingencies must be a far better job of keep 
ing all of us posted on developments of major mutu 
concern than the governments have been doing. 
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